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Patural Wistory. of them receive currents of water, which cannot fail to | offensive to the vanity of his people who were acquainted 

have a very considerable influence in raising their beds; | with the Egyptian traditions. 


LETTERS 
GN THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEA. B. 


be legere couche de vie, qui ficurit a la surface du globe, ne 
eouure que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Franslatedexpressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 


LETTER XIV.—ConcLupEp. 


OF THE MASS OF WATERS. 

J —>—- 

-As we have already observed, all rivers deposit upon 
the shores near their. mouths a very considerable quantity 
of the matter carried along in their currents; the Iznd 
there, is, consequently, so much raised, that the sea cannot 
flow over it. 

If the industry of men did not oppose the natural course 
“of events, the alluvial soil (that is the name given to the 
oil deposited by the currents of rivers) would cover a 
wsuch greater extent of land. In that case, if the bed of 
@ tiver were sufficiently raised, its waters would be forced 
ever the surrounding shores, and form there a new bed, 
which, being also elevated by new accumulations, would 
at length again compel them to change their course. But 
when, to prevent the ravages occasioned by inundations, 
banks are raised, to limit the course of the river, the layer 
of matter deposited upon its bed increases in thickness, 
until its waters are finally considerably elevated above the 
surrounding shores. Thus, in Italy, the Adigio, as well 
as the Po, threatens to diffuse itself over the neighbour- 

ing country, and it will be necessary to open a new bed for 
it in the low parts, over which it formerly flowed. 

It is also to be apprehended that the Rhine and the 
Meuse will overflow the richest districts of Holland. 

Alluvion has béen accumulated with great rapidity 
along the coasts of the North Sea, in the country of Gro- 
ningen. It is'\positively known, that, in 1570, banks were 
constructed before the town, and that one hundred years 
afterwards there was, beyond these works, a tract of dry 
land, of three quarters of a league in extent. The towns 
of Damietta and Rosetta, which were built on the sea 
shore, somewhat less than a thousand years ago, are now 
at more than a league's distance from it. 

It is very important to observe in what length of 
time the deposition of a certain quantity of alluvial soil 
may, uncer different circumstances, be effected, since this 
knowledge affords the means of calculating, with tolerable 
accuracy, the antiquity of the present order of things, 
All natural phenomena, and all historical and religious 
traditions concur, in a very remarkable manner, to prove 
that it cannot have existed more than five or six thousand 

It may, for instance, evidently be inferred from all 
the data obtained, that the Po and the Adigio have, in 
the course of a very short period of time, deposited the 
layers of alluvion, by which they are surrounded. 

Lakes of fresh water are also affected by these phenomena, 
which occasion a gradual elevation of their beds, and from 


these would certainly have been filled up, if the last revo- 
lution had taken place at a very remote period. 

The summits of all high mountains are covered with 
eternal ice, produced from the melted snow. These col- 
lections, known under the name of glaciers, extend more 
or less towards the base of the mountain; and as their 
own weight causes them to descend below their natural 
level, they are melted by the action of the increased tem- 
perature, which reigns towards the foot of the mountain. 
The water, when melted, is separated from the earthy par- 
ticles contained in it, and they form the depositions called 
murémes. 

As the formation of murémes depends upon periodical 
causes of almost constant occurrence, it is not very diffi- 
cult to compute the length of time necessary to give 
them their present magnitude; and as their existence may 
certainly be dated from the origin of the present order of 
things, they afford a new method of attaining a nearer 
approach to accuracy in our calculation of the time that 
has elapsed since the last cataclysm. 

This computation leads also to the same result ; it gives 
five or six thousand years, at the most, for the age of our 
world. A much less considerable time seems to have svf- 
ficed for the formation of the glaciers in certain places ; 
but this appearance has been occasioned by local circum- 
etances, such as the existence of currents of water, which, 
falling from the mountains, wash away the murémes, and 
drag their remains to a distance. 

I ought, perhaps, in this place, to speak to you of the 
perpetual ice, amassed upon the summits of all high 
mountains, and of that surrounding the poles, and cover- 
ing an extent of land equal to at least a tenth part of the 
surface of the terrestrial globe, which has probably existed 
there since the commencement of the present order of 
things; but, as I intend to enlarge upon this subject in 
my next letter, I shall now merely observe, that the results 
deduced from the observation of these phenomena corrobo- 
rate the opinion that the antiquity of the present state of 
the world does not exceed five or six thousand years. 

The calculations made of the duration of the Downs, 
lead to the same conclusion. Their increase in each cen- 
tury, and even their annual increase is, in fact, known. It 
has\been ascertained that the annual augmentation of those 
near Bourdeaux amounts to sixty or seventy feet; and 
that,.if no obstacle were opposed to them, they would, in 
the course of 2000 years, reach thattown. It may be com- 
puted, from their present extent, that it'is somewhat more 
than 4000 years since they began tu be formed. 

The results of these calculations are singularly confirmed 
by the historical traditions of all people. The book of Ge- 
nesis is certainly one of the most ancient books in existence : 
it can scarcely be denied that it is 3300 years old. Moses, 
its author, lived a long time with his people in Egypt, 
that is, with one of the most ancient civilized nations; 
and he dates the deluge only fifteen or eighteen hundred 
years before the period when he wrote. Now it cannot be 
supposed that he has, contrarily to the usual propensity, en- 
deavoured to make the origin of the human race appear more 
recent than it wae, Such ap attempt would have been 





this circumstanee similar results may be deduced. Som, 


Berosus, who wrote at Babylon, in the time of Alexan- 
der, speaks of the deluge, as well as Moses, and places it 
immediately before the time of Belus, the father of Ninus. 

The Vedas, or sacred books of the Indians, were-com- 
posed nearly at the same time that the book of Genesis was 
written (1500 years betore Jesus Christ) and they also date 
the revolution of which they speak, 1500 years before that 
period. . 

The Guebres speak of the same disaster, and date it at 
the same period. 

China furnishes us with still more positive documents 
respecting the deluge. Confucius (who lived ncarly 2000 
years before Jesus Christ) commences the history of thie 
country with the reign of an Emperor named Iao, -whom 
he represents to have been occupied in draining away the 
waters, which, having been raised up tothe sky, still bathed 
the foot of the highest mountains, covered the less elevoted 
hills, and rendered the plains impassable. 

Astronomy is the only science which furnishes us with 
the knowledge. of facts that seem to prove the opiniones 
mentioned above to be erroneous, [t informs us, in fact, 
that, nearly 3000 years ago, the Chaldeans and Indians 
were acquainted with the length of the year, and with the 
motions of the sun and the moon. But what is there in 
this knowledge inconsistent with the novelty of the present 
order of nature in our globe ?. If we consider the great 
progress made in astronomy, during the course of a few 
centuries, since the time of Copernicus, we shall no longer 
be astonished that men, particularly favoured in the study 
of that science, by their way of life, and the purity of the 
climate in which they lived, should, in so short a period, 
have acquired some elementary knowledge of it. Besides 
even if it were demonstrated that astronom y was, an 
that remote period, advanced to a degree of perfection that 
could have been attained only by observations, continued 
during more than 2000 years, what other inference could 
be drawn thence, except that the few men who escaped the 
general destruction had preserved the astronomical know- 
ledge acquired before the deluge, and had transmitted it 
to their descendants? The celebrated Bailly explains ad- 
mirably, by this hypothesis, the identity of the names 
given to the twelve signs of the zodiac, by people who cana 
not be supposed to have had any communication with each 
other subsequent to the last great catastrophe, 

The same hypothesis serves alsoto account for the state of 
astronomy ig the ts, who seem to have possessed 
rather the remains of that science than its elements, since 
we may trace, in the history of their knowledge, connected 
with notions that would require the deepest researches 
an ignorance of the most simple facts that cannot be cup. 
posed to have existed among a people who had the glory 
of inventing that science. 4 
All the waters of rains do not remain upon the , 
of the earth: a part of them penetrates ag the eae 
crust, and forms springs, which, when they issue from the 
ground, have various degrees of temperature. These in. 
ternal streams of water displace certain parts of the ligt 
layers: they also constitute a cause of volcanic phi 
mena, although, as we have already seen, their influ 
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is much less important than it is generally supposed, since 
they serve merely to furnish, by the decomposition of their 
constituent parts, the gaseous fluids which issue from the 
crater. 

Some springs meet, in the earth, saline depositions, and 
return to its surface impregnated with their elementary 
parts. They must, therefore, by degrees, wash away 
these depositions. For this reason, springs of salt water 
are subject to alteration, and the degree of their saltness 
is perceived gradually to diminish. 

When waters penetrate very deep into the mineral crust, 
they contract the elevated temperature of the interior parts 
of the earth. Many springs are sufficiently heated to 
preserve, when they return to the surface of the earth, a 
temperature little lower than that of boiling water. Seve- 
ral springs in Ireland are in this state. Such is the origin 
of thermal waters, which, though generally found in vol- 
canic countries, are nevertheless sometimes situated at a 
great distance from burning volcanoes. Waters which 
descend sufficiently low to become thermal, for the most 
part meet with sulphurous matter, and other matters of 
various kinds, and are, by being impregnated with them, 
rendered mineral. 

It is proved that thermal springs penetrate deep into 
the ground, by the very slight degree in which even the 
greatest droughts affect the quantity of their waters. They 
continue to flow when all common springs are dried up. 

The temperature of most springs is, when they issue 
from the ground, higher than that of the climate in which 
they are found, because they generally proceed from 
streams of water which penetrate to greater or less depths 
into the earth. Those which descend from mountains are 
colder than the temperature of the climate, because they 
atill preserve, in some degree, that of the places whence 
they flow. 

It would be foreign from my subject to enter into a 
particular account of subterranean springs, or collections 
of water, however remarkable they may be, with respect 
either to their temperature, or to any other circumstance 
attending them ; I shall merely inform you, that the na- 
tural ice-wells (glaciéres) found in some caverns, are ge- 
nerally produced by the existence of the depositions of 
salts, across which, water, in its passage through those 
caverns, necessarily flows, and thus receives from them the 
temperature of ice.* 

Almost the only water which contributes to the forma- 
tion of springs is that supplied by rain. The waters of 
the ocean, and of great lakes, do not penetrate far into the 
interior of the earth, because the clefts and crevices found 
upon the soil of continents, do not exist at the bottom of 
the sea, or, if they have primitively existed there, cannot 
fail to have been filled up by the depositions of the waters, 
which have, as it were, luted their bed. All, therefore, 
that has been said of widely extended infiltrations is 
merely hypothetical, and has been invented by the au- 
thors of systems, to support their opinions. 

There exists in the county of Cornwall, in the parish of 
Saint-Just, a copper mine, the excavations of which have 
been extended 600 feet under the sea. The workmen 
were, at that distance, separated from the waves by a 
layer only thirty feet in thickness. When the sea was 
agitated, it produced in these mines so terrible a noise 
and commotipn, that the workmen, apprehensive lest they 
should be submerged in its waters, often sought éafety in 
flight. The most remarkable circumstance, however, 
attending these sub-marine excavations, is, that the works 
are seldom interrupted by water; tbe little that flows in is 
generally salt, or at least brackisi. 

The same observation may be made with respect to all 
other mines, in which excavations have been made under 
the sea. 

© if salt and snow are mixed together, a temperature is 
produced capable of congealing mercury, “re is, a tempera- 
tre 36 degrees below freezing point. 
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IL GRASSO, THE CABINET-MAKER, 
(From the Italian.) 

AN ANCIENT TALE: THE AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, by L. Z. of Liverpool.J 
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[Concluded from our last.) 





In those days, there was belonging to the prison a lawyer, 
a worthy man, who, though he knew not I] Grasso, yet 
secing him so melancholy, and thinking his debt was the 
cause of it, endeavoured to console him by saying,— 
‘* Come, Matteo, you are as sorrowful as if your life were 
in danger, and, according to your own account, this is 
but a trifling debt. You should not give yourself up 
thus. Why do not you send to.some of your friends or 
relations, that they may settle it, and get you out of 
prison? ; Be not so melancholy.” 11 Grasso, hearing 
these friendly words, resolved to tell his story, and, taking 
him to a more private part of the prison, said,—** Sir, 
though you do not know me, yet I know you to bea 
worthy man; therefore, I have resolved to tell you the 
reason of my sorrow, that you may not suppose it ori- 
ginates in a trifling debt.” He then told his story from 
the beginning, requesting two things; first, that he would 
not tell any body of it ; and next, that he would give him 
some advice how to act, adding,—‘°I know that you are 
well read in ancient authors, who relate many extraor- 
dinary things; did you ever hear of a case at all resembling 
mine ?”’ 

The worthy man, having heard him, immediately 
guessed either that he was mad, or that it was a trick, 
and quickly replied, that he had often read of one person 
being changed into another, and that it was by no means 
anew case. ** Then,” said I] Grasso, *‘ if I am become 
Matteo, what is Matteo?’? The lawyer replied,—‘* He 
is certainly become II Grasso.”—=‘* Well,” rejoined the 
other, ‘*I should like to see him; it would clear my 
ideas.” 

Just then arrived at the jail the two brothers of Matteo. 
They asked the governor if a brother of theirs, one Mat- 
teo, had been arrested, and for what sum, as they were 
his brothers, and were come to pay the debt, and release 
him? ‘The governor, who was intimate with Tommaeso 
Pecori, and knew the whole plot, answered, ** Yes ;” and, 
looking at his book, said, it is for such a sum. ‘* Well,” 
said they, ‘* we wish to speak to him.” A message was 
sent to tell Matteo his brothers wanted him. I] Grasso 
came to the grate and saluted them. The elder of the 
brothers thus addressed him,—‘* Matteo, we have often 
admonished you of your bad habits; we have before told 
you, that you go on getting into debt, first with one per- 
son, and then with ‘another, and you never pay them, 
because you throw away your money at plzy, and never 
save a farthing. Now you are in prison, you know we 
can afford to pay your debts, though you have thrown 
away a fortune in your follies; therefore, we warn you, 
that, were it wot for the honour of our family and the 
sake of our mother, we should leave you here for a time, 
in order that you might remember it. This time we have 
determined to release you; but, if you do the same thing 
again, you shall remain here longer than you like; and 
that is enough. That you may not be seen going from 
here, we will come for you in the evening, when there are 
few people about, so that we may not have to blush on 
your account.” I Grasso replied, gently, that he would 
certainly take care to act better in future, that he would 
beware of expenses, and not give his family cause to be 
ashamed of hini, and begged them to come for him at 
the appointed hour. They departed: he went back to 
the lawyer and said,—*‘ There is no doubt of it, since, 
two of Matteo’s brothers have been here; they have talked 
to me, admonished me, and told me they would come for 
me in the evening, and take me with them. But when 
I leave this place, where am I to go? I cannot return 

















home, because if 11 Grasso is there, he will say I am mad; 
and I am certain that I] Grasso is there, because if not 
my mother would have sent to look for me; but, seeing 
him there, she has not discovered the mistake.” The 
lawyer could hardly keep his countenance, he was 80 
amused, and said,—‘* You must go with those who call 
themselves your brothers; see where they take you, and . 
what they do with you.” 

In the evening the brothers came, and pretended to 
pay the debt. The turnkey then coming to the prison- 
door said,—*‘ Where is Matteo?” 11 Grasso then came 
forward, saying,—** Here, Sir.” The turnkey then let 
him out and said,—*‘* These gentlemen, your ‘brothers, 
have paid your debt, and you are now free.” It was rae 
ther datk when I] Grasso went out: he accompanied them 
to the street:of Santa Felicita, where they lived. On 
reaching home, they took him into a lower apartment, 
and told him to wait there for supper, as they did not 
wish his mother to see him, for fear she should be grieved. 
One of them remained with him, whilst the other went 
to the priest of the parish, who was a worthy fan, and 
thus spoke to him,—** We are three brothers, one is called 
Matteo; he was arrested yesterday for a debt, which has 
made him so melancholy that he seems quite bewildered, 
and, though in every other respect he appears to be the 
same Matteo as before, yet he has taken it into his head 
that he is no Jonger Matteo, but is changed into another 
man. The most absurd thing is, that he fancies him- 
self a certain Grasso, a cabinet-maker, of his acquaint. 
ance, who has a shop near the square of St. Giovanni, by 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore; this idea we cannot 
get out of his head. We have brought him out of prison, * 
and taken him home, so that his folly might not be made 
public; for you know, that, when once such a thing is 
said of any body, even when he recovers, he is always 
laughed at. Whilst he is at home, I beg of you to come 
to our house; speak to him, and try to get this fancy out 
of his head ; we shall be extremely obliged to you.”” The 
priest was an obliging person, he therefore replied, that . 
he would do it willingly, and that he would argue the 
matter with him, and had no doubt he should set all to 
rights. : 

When the priest entered the apartment, Hl Grasso rose 
to receive him. The priest said,—*‘* Good evening to you, 
Matteo.” Il Grasso replied,—** Good evening, what is 
your will ?”—* I am ‘come to talk to you a little.”—He 
then seated himself, and said,—** Come, sit by me, and 
I will tell you my business. My reason for coming, 
Matteo, is, that I have heard what I am very sorry 
for ;—you have been taken to prison for debt, which has 
so affected you as to derange your ideas; amongst other | 
absurdities you fancy yourself no longer Matteo, but an- 
other person, called [1 Grasso, a cabinet-maker. You do 
very wrong to take a little misfortune like this so much 
to heart as to cause yourself to be afterwards bantered for 
it. In truth, Matteo, you must not co this any more; 
promise me fo get this fancy out of your head, and attend 
to your business as a worthy man ought to do; you will 
thus gratify your brothers. If it is known that yon are 
thus deranged, even when you recover, you will be said 
to be ought of your senses, and your character w'll suffer. 
Therefore, be a man, and let this nonsense alone. Whe- 
ther you are I] Grasso or not, follow my advice; you will 
find it the best plan.’ I Grasso, hearing the gentle 
words that were spoken to him, no longer doubting that 
he was Matteo, immediately replied,—‘* That he was 
ready to do what he wished, since he knew that he meant 
it for his advantage, and promised to do his utmost not to 
think that he was any other person than Matteo, as he was; 
but he wished, as a favour, to speak to this Grasso, to 
undeceive himself. To which the priest replied,—** Now, 
I see that you have still this whim in your head. Why 
do you wish to speak to Il Grasso? What de you want 
with him? The more persons you talk te about it, the 
worse it will be for you.” He then convinced him that 
he had better not speak to him about it—left him, and 
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returned home, after telling his brathers what had | beast, he was so enraged. A youth happened to arrive 
there, who had been his fellow-workiman, some years 


During the time that the priest had been with him, | before, with Pellegrino, the cabinet-maker. This young 
Filippo di Ser Brunellesco had arrived, and had heard, } man had gone into Hungary, where his affairs prospered 
from one of the brothers, what had passed at the prison | through the patronage of Filippo Scolari, a Florentine, 
and on the way home, at which he laughed much: he | who was General of the forces to Gismondi, son of Charles, 
then gave them a bottle, containing“a liquid, and said,— | King of Bohemia. This Scolari encouraged all his meri- 
“* While you are at supper give him this in his wine, so | torious countrymen who came into the country, where he 
that he should not suspect it. It is an opiate, which will | possessed great riches. The young man had come to 
make him sleep so soundly, that he will be insensible for | Florence, some time before, with a view of engaging a 
some hours; I will come again and we will complete the } clever workman to return with him, to assist in com- 
business.” ; pleting a large work he had undertaken ; he had several 

The brothers then sat down to supper, during which | times urged I] Grasso to go with him, promising him he 
they gave him the potion. I] Grasso was soon so sleepy | would make his fortune in a few years. When I] Grasso 
that he could not keep his eyes open. One of them said, | saw him now approaching, he made up his mind to go 
—‘* Matteo, you are dying with sleep; it seems you did not | with him. He thus addressed him as they met,—‘* You 
rest well last night.”” To which I] Grasso replied,—*‘ In | have often asked me to go with you into Hungary, and 
all my life I never was so sleepy; I feel as if I had not | I have always refused; but now, in consequence of a cir- 
had a nap for a month; I should like to go to bed.” He | cumstance that has happened, I will go with you, if you 
was scarcely able to undress himself, and, as soon as he | still wish it. But we must be off by to-morrow’s dawn, 
got into bed, he was as fast as a church. otherwise my departure may be prevented.” The young 

At the appointed hour, Filippo arrived with six of his | man said he could not possibly set out so soon ;_but, if 
companions, and, finding I Grasso fast asleep, they put | I] Grasso would go and wait for him at Bologna, he would 
him in a basket, with all his clothes, and carried him to | follow in a few days. 11 Grasso, being satisfied, returned 
his own house, (his mother not having yet returned,) they | home, took his tools, his clothes, and what money he had. 
put him in his own bed, with his head where his feet} He then hired a horse to carry him to Bologna. The 
should be, and they laid his clothes in the usual place. | following day he set forward, leaving a letter for his 
‘This done, they took the keys of the shop, which hung on | mother, desiring she would take her fortune out of the 
a nail, went into it, put all his tools in their wrong | property he left behind him, as he was going to Hungary. 
places, took the planes out of the blocks, turned the edges | ‘hus he left Florence, waited for his friend at Bologna, 
up and the handles down, did the same with the hammers | went to Hungary, where, in a few years, he became very 

and the hatchets; in short, put every thing in such con- | rich through the favour of Scolari, who made him chief 
fusion, that it appeared as if there had been the devil to | engineer, and he was called master Manetto of Florence. 
pay. They then locked the shop, put the keys in Il} Having returned to Italy afterwards, and being ques- 
Grasso’s room, shut the door, and returned home. I1/ tioned by Filippo di Ser Brunellesco respecting his affairs, 
Grasso, having slept off the effects of the draught, awoke | he told him this story as his reason for quitting his native 
just at the time of the Ave-Maria ;* hearing the sound | city. 

of the bell of the neighbouring church, which he recog-| , ST TTT , 

nised, he opened his eyes, and, seeing’ no one, looked| ¢ Ve last week intimated that we should follow 
around the room ; finding himself in his own house, he | up this whimsical story with a few anecdotes of the power 
began to recollect what had passed, at which he wondered | of imagination. The following is one of the number. 
very much. He remembered where he had spent the laa 
preceding evening. He then began to doubt whether he POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

had been dreaming, or was dreaming, and sometimes esti 

thinking one thing and sometimes another, he sighed] ‘The celebrated Dr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, had, i 
deeply, and said,—*‘ God helpme!” Hé got up, dressed PR i Kewanee 4 that the im ete so Beare 
himself, went down into the shop, and, seeing every thing | the cause of diseases. A few of the students, being de- 
topsy-turvy, and every thing out of its place, he was much | sitous of bringing the remarks of their learned preceptor 
amazed. However, he began to set the things right. —— of capers A Se Cy 4 fh oe algae 7 
When the two brothers of Matteo arrived, and found him | w Boa » sea snaaelatel, 4a ba A My goner wits 
thus employed, they pretended not to know him, and | come to Edinburgh with a load of coals that day. They 
said,—‘‘ Good day, master.” ‘Il Grasso turned, and re- | arranged themselves so as to be at the distance of a quar- 
cognising them said,—** Good day, what’s your b.:siness ?” | ter of a mile from each other. The first on meeting the 
One of them ‘began thus,—‘* We have a brotler called nt gg him thus :—** sotke ary “ matter with 
Matteo, who being arrested a few days ago, went mad ie'il hast ie t thie eatter i’ me 1 only wieh q at ‘e 
for grief, and says that he is not Matteo, but the master | Edinburgh to get my pottabe.” In a few minutes, he 
of this shop, who, he says, is called Il Grasso. We ad-| was met by a second one, who, with a very serious coun- 


monished him, and got the priest of our parish to talk to| tewance, said,—‘* Dear me, Jock, what makes you go 
hi ‘ 5 : ;, | abroad in such a situation ? you lovk as pale as death.” — 
im yesterday; he promised to get this fancy out of his | ¢; I feel unco pain in my head,” said Tock, “and begin 


head, supped with us apparently quite well, and went to| to feel awful as I am ganging along the road.” He 















bed. This morning, before we were up, he left the house, | was asked the same question by a third.—The poor fellow 
and what has become of him we do not know. However, | now to believe he was really indisposed. He felt 
sick at his stomach, and, to use his own words, * ilka 


we are come here to ask if he has been here, or if you 
have seen any thing of him.” I] Grasso collected his 
thoughts while the other was speaking, and, turning to 
them, said,—* I know nothing about what you say, or! fourth, who told him he looked the picture of death. 
whether you are joking. Matteo is not here; and, if he| ‘‘ You need na tell me that,” said Jock; ‘I find that 
says he is I, he is a great rogue; and, if. meet with him, | !’m no lang forthis world. Oh, my head! Oh, my back! 


I will make him know whether he is I, or I am he. I canna stan’. - my guid master, let me lean on 
What the devil has been the matter ‘hans two days?” Te FRE ewe inte De boos, or 1 shall. des by the 


‘ ” - ry 
This said, he took his cloak, shut the door of his shop, side of ihe dyke." Jock -was pe on ye to bed, 


bane in his body was sae sair that he could scarcely gang 
ony fartler. In troth, he didna ken how to haud up his 
head.” He made shift to crawl along till he came to the 


i received medical aid from those on whose he reposed 
and went towards Santa Maria del Fiore, swearing ter- | the fullest confidence, and was well on the ensuing day! It 
is no more than fair to state, that the students were so much 
pleased with their experiment, that they were perfectly 
willing to any for it, and, accordingly, they nted 
— with fifty guineas, for the they had given 


ribly. The others went their way. I1 Grasso entered the 
church, and walked up and down, looking like a wild 





* One of the services in the Roman Catholic churches. 





Wionvaphical Notices. 


LORD BYRON. 


(Fremthe Last Days of Lord Byron, a book just published by 
Captain Parry.) 
— 

A very few days before his Lordship’s death, Mr. P. 
relates :—** It was seven o'clock in the evening when I saw 
him, and then I took a chair at his request, and sat down 
by his bed-side, and remained till ten o’clock. He sat up 
in his bed, and was then calm and collected. He talked 
with me on a variety of subjects connected with himself and 
his family ; he opebe of , his intentions as to Greece, his 
ee for the campaign, and what he should ultimately do 
or that country. He spoke to me about my own adven- 
tures. He spoke of death also with great composure ; and 
though he did not believe his end was so very near, there 
was something about him so serious and so firm, so re- 
signed and composed, so different from any thing I had 
ever before seen in him, that my mind misgave me, and 
at times foreboded his speedy dissolution. 

«+6 Parry,’ he said, when I first went to him, ‘I have 
much wished to see you to-day. I have had most strange 
feelings, but my head is now better; I have no gloomy 
thoughts, and no idea but that I shall recover. I am per- 
fectly collected—I am sure I am in my senses—but a melan- 
choly will creep over meat times.” The mention of the sub- 
ject brought the melancholy ir yer back; and a few exclama- 
tions showed what occupied Lord Byron’s mind when he 
was left in silence and solitude. ‘* My wife! my Ada! my 
country ! the situation of this place—my removal impos- 
sible, and perltaps death—all combine to make me sad. 
Since I have been ill, I have given to all my plans. much 
serious consideration. You shall go on at your leisure 
preparing for building the schooner ; and when other things 
are done, we will put the last hands to this work, by a visit 
to America." To reflect on this has been a pleasure to 
me, and has turned my mind from ungrateful thoughts. 
When I left Italy, I had time on board the brig to give 
full scope to memory and reflection. It was then I came 
to that resolution I have already informed you of. I am 
convinced of the happiness of domestic life. No man on 
earth respects a virtuous woman more than I do}; atid the 
prospect of retirement in England with my wife and Ada, 
< me an idea of happiness never experienced before. 
etirement will be every thing to me, for heretofore my 
life has been like the ocean in a storm.’ 
‘** You have no conception of the unaccountable thoughts 
that come into my mind when the fever attacks me. 
fancy myself a Jew, a Mahomedan, and a Christian of 
every profession of faith. Eternity and space are before 
me; but on this subject, thank God, I am happy and at 
ease. The thought of living eternally, of again reviving, 
is a great pleasure. Christianity is the purest and most 
liberal religion in the world ; but the numerous teachers 
who are continually worrying mankind with their denun- 
Ciatigns and their doctrines, are the greatest enemies of 
religion. I have read with more attention than half of 
them the Book of Christianity, and I admire the liberal 
and truly charitable principles which Christ has laid down. 
There are questions connected with this subject which 
none but Almighty God can solve. Time and space who 
can conceive ?—=None but God: on him I rely.’’ 


«* This was in ‘connexion with his Lordshi p’s views as to 
Greece, stated in another place.” 














Pride of Ancestry.—An anecdote is related of Mr. 
Proger, of Werndee, in Monmouthshire, which exhibits 
the pride of ancestry in a striking point of view. The 
house, which had lately been repaired for the tenant, was 
in such a state.of dilapidation, that the father of the last 
proprietor, Mr. Proger, was in danger of perishing under 
the ruins of the ancient mansion, which he venerated even 
in decay. A stranger, whom he accidentally met at the 
foot of the Skyrrid, made various inquiries respecting the 
country, the p . and the neighbouring houses, and 
among others asked, ‘* Whose is this antique mansion 
before us?” ‘* That, Sir, is Werndee, a very ancient 
houses for out of it came the Earls of Pembroke of the 
first line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the second line, 
the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the Herberts of Cold- 
brook, Rumney, Cardiff, and York; the Morgans of 
Acton, the Earl of Hunsdon ; the Joneses of Treowen and 
Lanarth, and all the Powells. Out of this house, also, 
by the female line came the Duke of Beaufort.” ** And 
pray, Sir, who lives there now?” ‘*I do, Sir.’’? ‘*Then 
pardon me, and accept a piece of advice: Come out of it 








yourself or you'll soon be buried in the ruins of it!” 
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WVoetry. 





LINES WRITTEN IN A SICK ROOM. 
a 
Glittering sun, with golden ray, 
Canst thou charm disease away; 
Is it thine, with lustre bright, 
To chase or cheer affliction’s night; 
Thine a vital warmth t’ impart, 
4nd thine to heal the bruised heart? 
Woods and valleys, verdant now, 
Yours to cool the fevered brow; 


“Yours in robes of gladness drest, 


Is it yours to soothe the breast 
That's all absorbed, devote to sorrow, 
Anxious looking for the morrow, 
Past in tears the weary night, 

Vet, loathing, turns from dawning light? 
Minstrels of the wood and grove, 

Is it yours, with lay of love, 

From the heart its woes to steal, 
And a kingdom bright reveal; 
Where, when weary eyes shall close, 
The disembodied shall repose! 

Is it yours, with warblings free, 

To tell of heaven transportingly? 
Murmuring waters, as ye roll, 

Can ye to the trembling soul 
Whisper of returning peace, 
When the war of time shall cease; 
Tell of hope, though mocking near, 
From her cave peep forth Despair! 
Restless billows, ‘n your pride, 

As ye bound o'er ocean wide, 

Can ye from the briny deep 

Spirits bid their vigil keep 

Round the couch where, languid laid, 
Droops the semblance of a shade, 
Geeming yet, while form of earth, 
Being of eclestial birth? 

Cheer thee, sufferer, worn and wap, 
Race achieved, and victory won, 
Soon an angel all confest, 

Thine the mansions of the blest! 


Awful billows, can ye tell, 
Or know ye aught of wizard spell, 
Soreery that, in hour like this, 
Can image hope, and happiness; 
Whispering, tell of soft repose, 
Of balmy health’s returning rose; 
Of coming days, whoee lustre bland 
Shall mock the dreams of fairy land; 
The desert landscape deck with flowers, 
And light anew Hope's darkened bowers? 


Glittering sun, thy gorgeous ray 
May not chase disease away; 
Leafy woods, and verdant grove. 
Melting melody of love; 
Murmuring waters, bounding wave, 
Yours, not yours, alas! to save; 
And man decreed, submissive still, 
Fate's sternest mandate must fulfil; 
With good and il] hold ceaseless strife, 
And such was ever human life. 
Ané, oh! to eyes worn dim with tears, 
The sportive summer's day appears 
A eruel mockery unkind, 
as eclours shown the sightleas blind ; 
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And solace may, nor fiow’rets bring, 
- Nor joyous bird on lightsome wing; 
Nor bounding wave, nor waters calm, 
Yet, oh! superior to the storm, 
Glitters a hallowed light within, 
When all without shows drear and dim; 
A sacred stream of living light, ¢ 
Whose rays can pierce deepest night, 
And if upon that rock sublime, 
The Rock of Ages, scorning time, 
The soul repose her hopes profound, 
Her anchor cast on holy ground ; 
If hers, whate’er her griefs below, 
To mount where Zion’s waters flow; 
To soar far o'er this vale of tears 
To happier worlds, and brighter spheres; 
The fainting frame, if this be given, 
While here may prove the bliss of heaven. 
Liverpool, May 20, 1825. : G. - 
SES REET 


A WORD OF ADVICE, 

Addressed to an impertinent and ignorant correspondent, who will 
take no denial, and ts perpetually pestering an editor (through 
the post) with ill writtcn and ill spelt Sonnets to his Phillis, 
whom he describes as the most beautiful and sensible creature 
extant. —— 

If you pester us more, depend on it 
You will shortly have cause to repent; 
In revenge, we will publish your sonnet, 
' And print it just as it was sent :— 
Then if your fair Phillis you prize, 
Write no more, "till you've first been at school ;- 
For if Phillis, as you say, is wise, 
She never will wed such a fool. <4 


EEE 
MAY. 


Born in you blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May! thy radient form unfold; 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, ~~ 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow ; 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 


Light Graces dressed in flowery wreaths, 
And tip-toe joys, their hands combine; 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing, dances round thy shrin>. 


Warm with new life, the glittering throngs, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted join their votive songs, 
And hail the Guddess of the Spring. 
DOCTOR DARWIN. 








The Mrama. 


THE THEATRE. 
—>_- 
** | will prophesy he comes to tell me of the players.” 


Strangers reproach Liverpool with being, for half the 
year, unentertaining ; save to wary plodders in her mer- 
chandise, and the uniformly indocile who seek but her 
emoluments. From December to June, say our visitors, 
the ennui of the smallest hamlet is inseparable from your 
boasted ** second town in the kingdom ;°’ and we are of 
the number who think that there is somewhat of truth in 
the remark. We hail, therefore, with unmixed pleasure 
any cessation to this characteristic indocility, valuing, more 
especially, the agreeable interposition of theatrical recrea- 
After a protracted interval of unvaried. dullness, our 
dramatic amusements recommence this evening, under 
more propitious auspices, we think, than usual. There is 
not any longer that unfortunate division in the cabinct, not 
to speak it profanely, which has, for years, militated so 
seriously against the drama in this town ; a division, how. 
ever, dictated by the purest, though mistaken, motives; 
and occasioned by an over-cautious policy and a zealous ve- 














neration for ancient usage, rather than the result of self. 
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willed frowardness, or a stickling for uncontrolled power. 


.] The banetul influence of timidity, and the pernicious foree 


of honest prejudice, have now, happily, ceased: to-existin 
the management; and the public wd reason to ex’ 
that the concerns of the Theatre will be eonducted in a 


| Manher commensurate with the improved spirit of the age, 


on a scale becoming our station in'the empire, and with a 
busy ardour befitting the taste, judgment, and assiduity 
of the gentleman who has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. But, ** look. where our abridgments come—the 
abstract, and brief chroniclers of the time.” 

Amongst the dramatis persona we perceive with plea- 
sure are the whole of our old friends, and the public's 
established favourites; some of whom return to us with 
additional renown, and all, we doubt not, with undimi- 
nished zeal: There are, likewise, new candidates for our 
suffrages, ** come to give us a taste of their quality.” To 
each and all we present our gratulatory welcome. ** Y’are 
welcome, masters, welcome all.” 


May 30, THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


nec’ Ludimus efigiem belli” ...coccocoe WV EDAe 
SOLUTION TO GAME XLVI. 
White. Black. 
1 Castle ....A—7-+- *1 King......G—6 
2 Castle oo -G—7-+- 2 King......H—5 
- 





3 Castle «oe H—444 3 King.. ee . H—4 
4 Knight..., F—5- +4 Knight ....F—5 
5 Casile ....G—4-4 5 Kiog......H—5S 
6 Knight...,F—44+-Mate. 
‘ orn, 4 Bishop ....F—5 ; 
5 Pawn ....G—34 "5 King.....-H—3 
6 Knight .. -- F—4-+4-Marte, or H—5 
* If the king moved toG 8 H8, would 
checkmate at F 8. Sen ane ee 


t If the black king moved to H 5, the knigh check- 
mate at F 4, , ee 





<> 
[No. xLvi1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in five moves. 


Black. 


o.dasa 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.] 





ihermo-| thermo: | extreme | Stace of 
~ Barometer. meter 8} meter | during the 
moruing.| noon. Night. | Wind. 























May 

18 | 30 23] 53 20] 62 0] 42 20] E.S.E. |Fair. 
19 | 30 19; 53 O| 58 20/ 43 O] E.S.E. |Fair. 

30 16) 55 20] 61 0} 42 20] ES.E. |Fair. 
21 {29 10; 56 0} G2 0; 43 O| S.E. |Fair. 
22 | 29 83; 56 20/'63 0} 44 O! S.E. |Fair. 
23 129 58; 57 0} 66 O} 42 O} N.W. ‘Pair. 
24129 46; 55 20 20/49 O| S.S.W. iRaim 
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Local Letter Worx. 


Reciuiiing Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
geations for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1825. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN WATER-STREET. 
— 
: TO THE EDITOR. 

Sen,—On dit; that when the warehouse of Messrs. Bailey 
aed Co in Water-strect was building, and when not three 
yards In height of the front wall was erected, the Corporate 
body was informed of the probability of its interfering linearly 
with the plan forimprovingthetown. These onditsare some- 
times, though seldom true; be the one in question as it may, 
} have to request you will insert the following ubservations, 


‘Vrom the S.E. corner of the Pelican Fire-office, to the S. W- 


eorner of Mr. Hollinshead’s warehouse, in Water-street, the 
buildings present to the front nearly a straight line; the new 
erections, now in hand, west of the last named, are to be re- 
eessed some yards—what for? in the name of common sense, 
Lask, what for? If the street is to be zig-zag, be it so—so 
mueh for taste! Perhaps the building of Mr. H. and the other 
buildings east of his, are to/be shorn of their fronts, and 
trimmed intoline. Surely, surely, neither can be intended. 

I have to propose that the buildings of Messrs. Ledward, 
Molyneux, and Drinkwater (just now begun) be brought into 
line with Mr. Hollinshead’s, leaving Messrs. Bailey and Co, 
and those who so wisely sold them land, which they must or 
ought to buy back, to settle as they may orcan. We should 
have, then, three-fourths of Water-street, on one side, in 
nearly a straight line, and in tolerable uniformity. I donot 
mean to argue, that the street absolutely should have more 
width than it now has, though I am aware it may be urged 
it is more contracted than it ought.to be, from Rumford. 
street to nearly Tower-garden; but my good Sir, both com- 
mon sense and economy demand, that width, if wanted, 
should be supplied, by removing the front of the late King’s 
Arms Inn, and such other fronts on the south side of the 
street as may be required; the street might thus be made to 
rival Castle-street. Were even the expense somewhat more 
on this plan, the advantage would preponderate greatly in the 
power of erecting uniform and becoming fronts down the 
south side, from the Talbot Inn to the house on the N. FE. cor- 
ner of Drury-lane. This would remove the present irregular, 
and in some instances unsightly, fronts, recess in uniformity 
with, and gpen more the view into, Dale-street. The ci-devant 
King’s Arms is Corporate-body property, and would not be 
materially injured were the two front parlours sliced off. Be- 
sides, Sir, aconsiderable quantity of land might be resold to 
Messrs. Ledward, Molyneux, and Drinkwater, for as much, 
mayhap, as would pay for the Bailey-botch. A cursory view, 
from the bottom of Water-street, will exemplify my argument. 

GYGESs. 

(# The above was intended for insertion in the Mercury; 
but the writer’s object will be fully answered by its present 
publication, as we send copies of these pages to the various 
public bodies.—Xdit. 





FERRY STEAM-PACKETS. 
eR 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Ss2,—Any measure which can tend to increase the facilities 
ef the steam navigation upon the Mersey will, Iam sure, rea- 


dily meet your attention, so far as publicity given to it, on | * 


your part, can insure its adoption in the proper quarter. 

The identity of the various packets is a matter not easily 
learnt by casual passengers. On going down to the pier, for 
the purpose of crossing the river to the nearer ferries, it is 
found that the vessels coming, going, or lying at the quay, 


are not so distinctly marked a8 to be instantly known. 1! 


speak of the nearer ferries, because the packets for Eastham, 
Runcorn, and other more distant places, are well’ known. to 
start at particular hours, and the fact of their being at the 
pier at certain times is generally a sufficient identification of 





the respective vessels; but those which ply to Woodside, Bir- 
kenhead, Tranmere, and Seacombe, are so perpetually passing 
toand fro, that, without some inquiry among the bystanders, 
it is difficult toascertain whether the vessel wanted isat hand 
or at a distance, coming or going. The bystanders, too, are 
often quite ignorant on the subject; and it is unpleasant not 
to be able, to judge, at once, how long it may be necessary to 
wait for a conveyance. . 

I would, therefore, suggest a very cheap and simple remedy 
for this inconvenience. On the topof the mast of each packet 
I would have a very large wooden or metal letter fixed, the 
initial of the name of the ferry to which the vessel belongs; 
and, as it happens that the four ferries I have mentioned have 
each a different initial, a letter, W. or B. or T. or S. would 
form*the ready and permanent signal which I think is so 
much wanted. 3 : Ss. 


DOGS. 
+ eee 
TO J. B. HOLLINSHEAD, ESQ. MAYOR. 

Stra,—As an inhabitant of the town, J deem it proper to re. 
mind you that the time is approaching when the season is 
such as to render the hydrophobia extreinely prevalent among 
dogs; and as so many accidents happened last , [hope 
that you, like our last worthy Mayor, wiil issue orders for all 
dogs found loose in the streets to be destroyed. 

Yours, &c. AN INHABITANT. 

Liverpool, 26th May, 1825. 

CF We have, on many occasions, shown ourselves adverse 
to the indiscriminate massacre of dogs; and we now repeat 
what we have before suggested on the subject, namely, that 
all dogs found wa ndering about the streeta should be put into 
a place of safety, where they should be taken care of for a few 
days, proper notice being given to the inhabitants, that those 
who missed their dogs might have them restored, on paying the 
government tax upon them for the current year; and such as 
were not claimed should be destroyed, or sold for exportation 
towards payment of the expenses of the plan. This would 
clear the streets of those swarms of useless animals kept by 
persons who can scarcely afford to keep their own children.— 
Edit. 











AN EXTRA-TIDEWAITER’S GRIEVANCE, 
-— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I wish to draw your attention to an evil which seri_ 
ously affects our interest, and which is likely to increase, in 
consequence of the transfer of the Excise to the Cust 


Advertisements. . 
Mechanics’ Enstitute. 


PUBLIC MEETING of the Inhabitants of Liver- 
will be held at the Music-Haxt, in Bold-street, on 
Wednesday, the 8th June, at Seven o'clock in the evening, 
for the purpose of yoy © MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE fin 
this town, at which the Mechanics and Artisans are parti- 
cularly invited to attend. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF SILKS. 
D. HODGES AND Co. 

72, BOLD-STREET, TWO DOORS FROM SLATER-STRERT. 
D HODGES and CO. (late of London) take the earliest 

e Opportunity of informing their Friendsand the Publie, 
that D. H. has just returned from London, where he has 
made some of the most extensive and advantageous pur- 
chases, on account of the late fall in Silks which has recently 
taken place, and are determined to render all kinds of Silk 
Goods {on Cash terms) equally as low as any London estab- 
lishment. They are aware that their loss on the old Stoek 
will be considerable, but anticipate that the increased re- 
turns willin some measure make 7 the deticiency. They 
now purpose selling their rich shaded Gros de Naples, which 
they have been charging 6s. 6d. now 5s. 6d. per yard; rich 
Ditto, 5s. to 5s. 6d. usual price 6s. to 6s. 3d.; alight qualities, 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; beautiful rich Sablong figured Grow dv 
Naples, 48. to 4s. 9d. worth 5s. 6d. to 6s. 

D. H. and Co. have now a great variety of their so mueh 
approved Ducapg SiiKs (admired for their softness and not 
creasing in wear) in all the new and prevailing Colours, in 
Vampire, Verd de Myrtle, Ardoise Marshmello, Verona Deve, 
Eau de Nile, Maria Louise, and a variety of other colours. 

N.B. A superb collection of new Printed Muslins, with 
Ribbons, Gloves, Laces, &c. &c. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., dedicated to the Preai- 
dent and Committee of the Liverpool Marine Humane 


Society, 

] “SULTORY SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVA- 

TION FROM SHIPWRECK, anv oruger DaNnorrs or 
THE SKA, containing various modes of expeditiously forming 
Rafts, from materials always at hand, an approved method 
of constructing a temporary Rudder, an expeditious mode 
of converting -_ ordinary Boat into a Life-boat, a safe and 
approved mode of carrying out Anchors in Rough Weather, 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECOVERY OF PKRSONS APPARENTLY 





DrowNeD, Precautions against the Effects of Lightning at 
Sea, Taylor's useful Instructions for the Management of 
Ships at Single Anchor, Precautions against Infection, and a 

reat variety of Miscellaneous Suggestions useful to Seamen 
n general. ILLUSTRATED BY SEVKRAL ENGRAVINGS IN Woop. 





Then, oh! protect the hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit, 
And should pure justice urge the war, 
He'll show his daring spirit. 
Rushton's Negleeted Tar. 


BY EGERTON SMITH. 








Liverpool :. Printed by RusHTon and Meu.ine, and sold by 
Joun BYWATER and Co. Navigation Shop, Pool-lane, aud at 
the other Navigation Shops; also at the Booksellers, and at 
the Mercury-vflice. 





will endeavour to be as concise as possible, though, perhaps, 
it may be necessary to enter a little into detail. 

When a merchant takes out a sufferance to ship goods, he 
states on the same the precise time when the goods are in- 
tended to go to the vessel, that an officer may be in attendance. 
Should the goods be excise, a book is issued as soon as the 
excise notice arrives at the Searcher’s Office. The consequence 
is, that, should any circumstance occur to prevent the mer- 
chant from sending his goods at the time stated, which is 
frequently the case, especially with excise goods, the attend- 
ing officer is thrown upon the generosity of the merchant, as 
the Crown will not pay him unless he has been actually 
employed. ; 

I admit that some merchants, in such ,cases, readily pay 
the officers’ demands as soon as they exhibit the book issued 
from the Searcher’s Office; but you must be well aware, that, 
generally, they get no remuneration whatever. 

All we wish, therefore, is, that, when we are in attendance 
at a vessel, at the request of a merchant, steps may be adopted 
to enable us, without difficully, to receive our pay from him, 
whether the goods arrive or not. Such a regulation would 
add much to our comfort, naturally exposed as we are to 
many hardships; and I, therefore, trust you will give pub- 


licity to this statement, humbly hoping that it may meet | d 


with attention from those who have the power to remedy an 
evil of which we so justly eomplain. 
' AN EXTRA-TIDEWAITER. 
Customs, May 24, 1825, 
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CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS TRAVELLING, BY WAY OF 
Pans. EASTHAM, by the 
LADY STANLEY Steam-packet, 
TO CHESTER, 
in Two Hours and a half, where it meets 
ae kag Nantwich, Wrev- 
Ep yg gen nam, Overton, Ellesmere, Barnhill, 
leh PO = Whitchurch, Wem, Salop, Birmingham, 
London, and all parts of North and South Wales, 
Time of sailing from Liverpool to Chester. 
First Packet, Eight o’clock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o’elock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon. 
Likewise Coaches every day from Mr. Wooleseroft’s, White 
Lion Inn, Chester, for Liverpool, as follows: 
First Coach, Eight o’clock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o'clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon, 
Parcels and Passengers booked at Mr. Dop’s, Chester and 
Eastham Packet-house, James’s-street, Liverpool, where 
there is good Accommodation for Travellers, 








BYE® anxious to prevent Imposition, DAY and 
-4 MARTIN respectfully inform the Public, that they have, 
after much labour, and at very considerable expense, brought 





to perfection a kabel of such singular construction and ex- 





tremedifficultyof execution, that they trust it will effectually 
revent the many frauds that are daily practised on the puk- 
ie. Anattention to the following description of the Label 
will ensure the genuine Blacking Prepared: by them. A pat- 
tern like lace of a pink eolour covers the principal part, the 
names of Day and Martin are printed in white letter, edged 
with pink and black, and placed on a white ground, the ad- 
ress, 97, High Holborn, isalso white letters ed 
and black, but black on the lace pattern, the re, ana 
ice at foot are = on a white ground, the description of 
ts virtues and directions for use are printed as before, blaek 
letters on white ground.—97, High Holborn. 
Liguid, tn Bottles at 6d. 1s. and 14. 6d. each. 
Paste, in Pots at Gd. and 16. eaeh. 
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lowing morting, and thence to 
end Edinburgh 
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SorEnion TRAVELLING from the Rorat Matt 
oe ct) » Reder ‘oas-atreet, 
wi Gohan Walecceece LIVERPOOL, by the following 
hes: 


- ’ L MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 

Ce oY timenmer, Ke f > and: Penrith, to thé 
Bush and Coffee House Inna, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the fols 
proceeds ries, Qlaxgow, 


AVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at Six, 

Pe es porc Penrith, Keswick, Cockermouth, and 

Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms Inn, Whitehaven, 
by Three the following afternoon. 

PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every morn- 

tng at a quarter before Eight. _— ' : 

ICK ROVAL MAIL, eve evening at a 

Pah ig en Seven, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 

work, Gatehouse, Newton-Douglas, Glenluce, Stranruer, to 
the Blair's Arios inn, Portpatrick, 

ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 














weren, Miles.|Time alld, Should arr. 
Warrington: :----++- peseee oeveeee 18 Qh. 10m. 1A. 10m. 
Kuuteford «ccc scsccrerteererces 12 ] 25 35 
Allowed for Dinner: --.---- 
Congleton osscrcrseceeteecerrees 14 1 45 ; 4 580 
Talkothe Hill .--+++-- eeree wane 73 0 55 5 45 
Neweustle «--cccceserceetceeeet’ b Oo 40 8 26 
BONE «oer eee er etre reeeere 9 1 10 7 35 
Woolney Bridge-- s+ --sses0eer es 12 1 30 rf) 5 
Allowed for Supper-> +--+ -—-— < 
Liehfield «seer rece eeer rere ererer’ 10 1 10 10 45 
Tam worth oecerecrceree cree | 7 |O 55 11 40 
Atherstane «-ccrccccrertreetereee 9 1 5 12 45 
Coventsy crcecceerceeerrteesceees 14 1 50 2 35 
Dunchureh.s:sseereeresceeeeres | TQ] 1 20 3 55 
Daventry ---++scerreee ot eeeee oot @ 1 J 0 4 55 
-bioney Stratford PrrrTTiiyy yy ttt) 20 2 30 7 25 
lowed for Breakfast. - 20 

Redburne. ---reserccerer rest ceees 28 3 35 11 20 
Svuth Mims oe sf V1 1 20 12 40 
London «.seeee cc ceesererteereeere 17 2 10 30 














TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Pubiie are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
eomplement allowed to conduct the Royal Chainpion. The 

ratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at Congle- 

‘on, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and Lon:lon, and at no other 

10¢.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers ure requested tq withhold their usuak perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at a quarter before Five, through Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sauguher, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kitmarnock, Kingswel), and Mairnskirk, 
arrives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE.-—-The Lord Exmouth, ele- 

nt Post Conch, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
Eoroush Kirby-Lonadale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brougo, 
Rowes, Barnard Castile, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

EPDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
fun, Ed nvurgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at SIX. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morn!ng at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Laucuster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
ay and Workingtoa, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 

ven. 

COVENT Y Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Kleven. 

UNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BEDFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a duy. 

BLAOKAURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, e. ery morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoun at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
atang, tothe King's Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
ta seven hours, 

SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coac a 
tng at Kight. h, every morn 

MANCHESTER Poat Coaches dally, in four bours, to the 

inv, Deansgate, Manchester. é‘ oan 

a Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Ca, 

‘eo Will not be accountable for Money, Watch 
Jewels, Writings, Goode, or nny other lond boy mw Rte 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or damaged, unless insured und 
paid for at the time of elivery. 

All Goode, Parcels, and ere’ L not claj 
ene month after delivery, andt charae pald, will wes 
dered ft sole risk of the owner, aud sold. to pay the 







CH TO SOUTHPORT. 
HE Public epectlyaforied that 1; 
tne —- coca = 
fore White Hore Conch-office, Dale-strest, Li 
every afterncoriat Three o'clock, through Ormsk 
Fe douchpox ret to Liverpool eyery morning at Right 
eo 


Performed by THOMAS BRETHERTON and Co, 
Liwergool, May 6, 825. P 


pCASSAp 





re prevent Buldness and all Complaints incident toa 
want of the nutriment Nature has provided, there is 
nothing to equal the GENUINE MACASSAR OIL, imported 
by PRICE and GOSNELL, who have sold it, pure and un- 
adulterated, for the last thirty years, and who, in fact, first 
introduced it to the notice of a British Public.—Price and 
GosnFL1’s MACASSAR OIL possesses & richness superior to any 
other Oi!, and will retain the moisture much longer, leaving 
the hair soft and silky, and increasing in thickness and 
growth.—Every genuine bottle is signed in red ink in their 
own hand-writing; all others are counterfeits. 

Price and Gosn«uv’s violet and millefleur-scented TRANS- 
PARENT SOAP, for embellishing the Complexion, removing 
any roughness in the Skin, and giving it that soft, fair, and 
silky appearance, truly consonant with feminine delicacy. 

nice and GosneLL, sole Inventors of the OTTO of BRI- 
TISH LAVENDER, have, by a@ peculiar and most expensive 
mode of distillation, been able to bring over only the fra- 
grant ethereal part of the Flower, which, like Otto of Rose, 
becomes gelid on exposure to the cold of the atmosphere. 
To the admirers of the genuine Lavender Perfume, the Orro 
of Lavenper must be a valuable acquisition, as one drop is 
sufficient to perfume that which would require a hundred 
of Lavender Water. Its portability renders it important to 
Merchants for exportation, to Officers of the Army and Navy, 
and Travellers generally: for sick or crowded rooms, the 
healthy, refreshing, and odoriferous perfume of the Otto of 
ey er is uncqualled.—Sold in bottles, price 5s., 10s. 6d , 
and 21s. 

Paice and Gosnriy’s PATENT NAPLES’ CREAM, parti- 
cularly recommended to Parents and Guardians who wish 
to give their offspring, and those under their care, those 
delightful tints which ure the true concomitants of beauty 
and health. 

Paice and Gosneui’s CELEBRATED ROSE BLOOM, which, 
by beautifully tinging the Cheeks aud Lips, bestows a deli- 
cacy to the female countenance. 

Price and Gosng_u’s PERSIAN DENTIFRICE, for beauti- 
fying the Teeth, and rendering them a personal ornament 
to the decline of life. 

Price and Gosnk_v’s elegant ROSE. COLOURED and PINK 
SAUCERS, for drawing in water colours, painting on velvet, 
tinging the countenance, and dying silk, lace, muslin, fea- 
thers, artificial flowers, &c. 

Price and Gosneii’s CHYMICAL DURABLE INK, for 
writing on silk, Knen, cotton, &c. with a common pen, and 
without any preparation whatever. If the clothes of infants 
and children were generally marked with this preparation, 
stating their name and address, in cases when they were lost, 
it would tend to recover them; and, if stulen, it would lead 
to the discovery of the offender. 

JOHNSTONE’S PATENT WINDSOR SOAP, possessing 
peculiar balsamic and emollient properties, rendering the 
skin luxuriantly white, soft, and even; counteracting the 
injurious effects produced by intense solar heat, or cold 
winds: it is to be had genuine only of his successors, Prick 
and GosveLy (Perfumers to his Majesty) and their Agents. 
All other Suaps under the same name are counterfeits, being 
gross impositions, possessing none of the highly appreciated 
qualities of the genuine Johnstone's Patent Windsor Soap.— 
Prepared at_ the Original Manufactory, No. 12, Three King 
Court, Lombard-street, London, 

No connexion with any retail shops in Lombard-street. 

hese Preparations form a phalanx hitherto unknown in 

the annals of personal decoration, and need only a trial to 

convince every impartial person of their evident utility, ex- 
cellence, and decided superiority. 





N.B, Sold by allrespectable Perfumers throughout Europe, 
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INN, Daze-sreger, Liverpool, by the follow 
‘Post Coaches: 

LEEDS and YORK.ROYAL MAIL every evening ata quat- 
ter before Four, by way of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, t © 

>, in fifteen hours.” 

LEEDS and YORK,..ROYAL NEPTUNE every 
half-past Six, by way of St. Helén’s, Newton, Chowbent, 
Bolton, to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thence to York, Whit. 


ing 44 
SELBY and HULL DAY COACH 
ets wait.its arrival. 


One, by way of Warrington in four hours. ; 
MANCHESTER COQACHES nine times uae day, viz.ata 

quarter before Five, Seven, a quarter before ta 

before Ten, Eleven, One, a quarter-past One, half-past 

and half-past Four (fou1 insides only) in four hours, 
LONDON ROYAL CHAMPION every day at. Eleven, by 


Wolesley-bridge, Litchficld, Tamworth, Coventry, Daventry, 


Five the following evening.—No cha Coaches on the 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoon at half-past Two, 
way of Newcastle, Litchfield, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Leamington, to the Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hill,in twenty. 
eight hours. 

LONDON SOVEREIGN every morning at half-past Fiv 
by way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, an 
Northampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-cross, in twenty-six hours, 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS every morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaste>, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours. 

*,% The merits of the ROBERT BURNS Coach are tee 
well known to need any comment. The support the Pro- 
prietors have received since its commencement, having far 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations, they are deter- 
mined neither pains nor expense shall be spared to continue 
it in the same style of excelJence.. Being the first Coach es- 
tablished to Dumfries and Glasgow, the Public, ng dou 
will duly appreciate its worth. It passes the beautiful and 
picturesque hills and vale of Dalvene; and for near 50 miles 
along the river Clyde, the scenery of which, comprehendin 
its windings anda falis, is unequalied in any part of Scotland, 
‘The Robert Burns is in immediate connection with Coaches 
to Paisley, Greenock, and Stirling. 

CARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every mornin 
at eo Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in fif- 
teen hours. 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisle, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull and Star Hotels, Edin- 
burgh, in thirty hours, « here it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, having travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference of Meagiure ‘ 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach. 
men, and carrying four insides our . 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COACHevery 
morning at half-past Five, also at half-past Two every after’ 


noon. 

BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 
half-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme’ 
Chapel, Newcastle, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens and Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours, : 

SHEFFIELD DAY COACH the WELLINGTON, every 
morning at a quarter before Five, by way of: Warrington, 
Manchester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c, tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eightcen hours. 

ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
-wely wd at half-past Six, and every evening at a quarter be. 
‘ore Four. 

HARROWGATE and RIPON, GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 
ARK TALLY-HO every afternoon at a quarter before Four. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Couches to Shields and Sunderland, and. arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following evening at Six. . 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH every after 
noon at Three, by way of Lancaster, Kirby Lonsdale, Kirb 
Stephen, Barnurd Castle, and Durham, 'to the Turf Hote! 
by nine the following evening. 

STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stockport, in five hours. 

BOLTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL every evening 
ata quarter before Four, and every morning at half-past Six. 

HALIFAX and BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at Six, and every evening at a quarter before Four. | . 

BLACKBURN UMPIRE every morning at ‘half-past Four. 

BLACKBURN ROYAL MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by way of Wigan, &c. in five hours and a half. 

ST. HELEN'S and WIGAN MEMBER. OF WIGAN every 
evening at Four, carrying four insides only, and the MAIL 
at a quarter before Four. 

DERBY and NOTTINGHAM CHAMPION every evening 
ata quarter-past Four. 

CAMBRIDGE DAY COACH every morning at half-past¢ 
Eive, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicester, kc. 


a quarter before Eight, by way of Manchester, Saddleworth, 
Hudderstield, and Deu sbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. 
SHREWSBURY HIGHFLVER every morning at a quarter 
before Eight, by way of Birkenhead, Wrexham, Overton, and 
Ellesmere, to Shrewsbury, in nine hours. 
CHESTER POST COACH every morning at Eight, in twe 
hours, by way of Birkenhead. . 


Performed by P. BRETHERTON and Ca 
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"SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evening at «| 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in time for 
the Steam-packets to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow- ; 


every morning. at:half- ~ 
peer Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the } 
MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at aquarter-past 


way of Warrington, Knutsford, Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, | 
and Redburn, to the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, by E- 


HUDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at" 
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The bell 


doth toll, O 


bim = bim 


hear his knell; Bim 


may his soul in. heav’n for 


e - ver 


DR. HAYES. 
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dwell. 





Scientific Becords. 


IMPORTANT TO NAUTICAL MEN. 
—>— 

The work just published by Mr. Egerton Smith, entitled 

* Desultory Suggestions for Preservation from Shipwreck, 
nd other Dangers of the Sea,” ard advertised in the sup- 
Splemental sheet of the present Kaleidoscope, contains eleven 
ngtavings, which are, in general, too large to be intro- 
duced into our publication. That which we here insert is, 
however, well adapted for our purpose. It illustrates a 
ery simple and effectual mode of converting any common 
oat into a life-boat. 












—_- 


EXPEDITIOUS MODE OF CONVERTING A COMMON 
BOAT INTO A LIFE-BOAT. 





Life-boats are not always at hand; there is sometimes 
ifficulty in launching them, and it is frequently impos- 
‘ible to reach the vessels which require their assistance. 
hen we reflect upon the frequent swamping of common 
boats, from having too many persons on board, in en- 
leavouring to escape from wreck, the great utility of this 
mple contrivance will be manifest to all, but especially 
p those for whose use we have made this extract, from 
veral of the latest Philosophical Journals, published in 
ondon. The idea was suggested and put into | eto 
y «se Rev. James Brenner, Minister of Walls and Flota, 
@rkney Islands. 
** Having a great many years ago witnessed a melancholy 
ene of shipwreck, and seen men perishing at little more 
an the distance of 100 yards from the shore, it forcibly 
uck me, that though there was no possibility of getting 
pm the shore to them, yet there was a great probability 
at means might be found, by which those in such situ- 
ions might with safety be enabled to effect their escape 
the shore; and further considering, that the very pre- 
ious aid of some accidental piece of wreck (under every 
dvantage and in a tempestuous sra) sometimes serves 
save life, [ was confirmed in the opinion that some 
od might be devised, which, upon good grounds, 
uld hold forth the promising prospect of' safety in all 
common and general cases of shipwreck. Hence it 
» that to devise such a scheme, became the object of 
research ever after. 
he following plans (especially the first) are so simple, 
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ever, could neither sink nor overset, and could carry, in 
safety, a number of people, in proportion to her size, over 
a bar, or from the wreck to the shore, through any surf. 

The plan may be executed upon boats of all dimensions, 
and the largest, provided they could be got out, would be 
found the most advantageous ; but all circumstances con- 
sidered, the size deemed in general best adapted for the 
purpose would be any boat from 16 to 20 feet in Iength, 
which is to be prepared as follows. . 

Two additional ring-bolts arc to be fixed in the keel 


the boat’s length from the stem, the other one-third from 
the stern. Two augur holes are to be put through the 
keel-without-side, and close to the garboard stroke ; one 
of these holes to be put about half way betwixt the ring 
in the stem, and that next to it in the keel, the other about 
half way betwixt the ring in the stern, and that next to it 
in the keel ; plugs may in ordinary be put into these holes, 
to be struck out when occasion requires. f 

Those ring-bolts which are in ordinary.in every ship's 
boat, the two additional 1ing-bolts in the keel, and the two 
augur holes, are all intended as secure — of fixture, 
to which seizing ropes are afterwards to be attached. 

In the next place, two tight empty casks are to be pro- 
vided, of such dimensions that their- length may be fitted 
to the width of the boat, when laid athwart-ship, and their 
ig to be about three feet, and if larger so much the 

etter. : 

Each cask must be farnished with a sling on each end, 
and each sling to have two eyes on it, about six inches 
asunder, and the slings so put on the cask as that the eyes 
may be on the upper side when laid into the boat, that the 
seizing-rope may pass through those eyes in their way 
from ring-bolt to ring bolt. 

One of these casks, so prepared, is to be laid in forward, 
and the other aft, and each cask so near its respective ring 
in the keel, as only to leave sufficient room for passing the 
seizing-rope through the ring in the keel. } 

By this means the vacant space to be then filled up with 

cork, will be left betwixt the cask and the bow forward, 
and betwixt the other cask and the stern att. 
The requisite quantity of cork, according to the dimen- 
sions of the boat, and the quality of the cork, may be 
about a bundred and a half! or two hundred weight, for 
each end of the boat, and that for each end ought to be 
made up into two separate bundles, each bundle being 
fitted to the width of the bout, and the uppermost one 
forming an arch from gunwale to gunwale. : 

The cork -is to be made up in car.vas, done over with 
soft pitch for preservation, and each bundle marked and 
numbered according to its place. 

The casks and cork being laid into the boat, seizing- 
ropes are then to be applied for securing them in their 
places. ; 
Here it is to be observed, that the single turn of rope 
which is to go through the augur hole in the keel and 
round all, should be the first made fast, that the other 
seizing-rope (which we shall suppose to have been made 
fast to the ring in the stem) may, in passing through the 
eyes on the sling, take in the surrounding-rope betwixt 
the two eyes, which will probably prevent the surrounding- 





the effect so obvious, that I cannot allow myselt to 
ak that any seaman can entertain the smallest doubt, 


rope from slipping to either side of the cask. 


but that a boat so prepared, would live in any sea what- sling, is then to be passed on through the ring in the keel, 


and thence back again in the same mannér, through the 
eyes on the sling on the other end of the cask, to the ring 
in the bow; and lastly, the seizing-rope is to be brought 
directly from the ring in the stern to the ring in the kee), 
by which it will cross the cask at the bung or middle part 
of it; the other cask and cork aft are to be secured in the 
same manner. 

The preparation will be conpiones by attaching a bar of 
lead or pig-iron, of about two hundred weight, to the keel 
withinside, by means of the ring bolts in the keel, or othes- 


within-side of the boat; one to be placed one-third of} wise 





INTERESTING VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

Last week. his Majesty's ship Blossom, Captain W. F. 
Beechey, sailed from Portsmouth upon her interesting 
voyage of discovery and survey in the Pacific, previous] 
touching at Rio Janeiro, to land despatches for his Excel- 
lency Sir Charles Stuart. After visiting Pitcairn Island, 
Otaheite, Kaster and Friendly Islands, and settling, indis- 
putably, the position of all the islands with which that 
neighbourhood abounds, we umlerstand the Blossom is to 
proceed to Behring’s Strait, and, if the season admit of it, 
to proceed round Icy Cape (which has not been effected 
since Captain Cooke's discovery of it) along the Northern 
shore of America, towards Hecla and Fury Strait, for the 
purpose of falling in with Captain Franklin or Captain 
Parry; and if Czptain Beechey find the sea open, it is 
likely he will not omit so fortunate an opportunity of ac- 
complishing this desirable object. We understand also, 
that the Blossom is to complete the survey of the coast of 
America in such parts about Behring’s Strait as are im- 
— known, and after having rendered Captain 

‘ranklin the assistance he may require, she is to proceed 
entirely upon discovery, directing her route for such pur- 
pose towards those parts of the Pacific which are the least 
known or frequented. She is furnished with a large eu 
ply of presents, for the purpose of bartering ‘with ¢ 
islanders, and has on board a handsome present for the 
King of Otaheite and the King of the Sandwich Islands. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have appointed Mr. Trades- 
| cant Lay to be naturalist to the expedition; and we look 
| to the most interesting results from the several pu 
| intended to be accomplished by it. The surveying and 
| Opening a communication with the Friendly Islands muy 

eventually prove of considerable importance. Upwards of 
12,000 acres of land have been some time inclosed and put 
into cultivation of cotton; the samples of which are pro- 





| nounced inferior only to the Sea Island cotton, and much 


superior to Egyptian. 
Visible Eclipse of the Moon.—The moon will be visibly 


eclipsed on Tuesday night, May 31, beginning 54 mi 
past 11, and ending 28 minutes after 120 OY mee 








The Mines of Weilska, in Poland, are most interesting. 
The imagination is confounded at the idea, of finding, 
after a descent of 850 steps, vast halls, (the hall of Klosky 
is 360 feet high, and 180 feet wide,) stabling for 80 horses, 
store-houses, offices for clerks, and three chapela; the 
whole of the fittings, altars, crucifixes, tables, desks, and 





The seizing-rope having passed through the eyes on the 


seats worked in salt. 
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The Investigator. 


{ Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 

REPORT OF MR. M‘CULLOCH’S LECTURE 
ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


—_— 

In my last lecture I showed that the principle of increase 
in the human race was not only sufficiently strong to keep 
population on a level with the means of subsistence, but 
that its natural tendency was to exceed this limit, and that 
unless its progress was checked by the operation of moral 
restraint, a universal prevalence of vice, misery, and dis- 
ease, would be the consequence. It is unnecessary to add 
any thing to the proofs which I accumulated in my last 
lecture in support of this doctrine, but the ratio of in- 
crease of the population of Ireland, and the actual condi- 
tion of the people, compared with the ratio of increase, 
and the actual condition of the people in England, afford 
such a striking illustration of the principle which I then 
laid down, that I may be excused from mentioning it. 

No one can doubt that the capital of Ireland has very 
much increased during the last hundred years, but no one 
will say that its increase has been a half, or even a third, 
eo great as that of England. The population of England 
in 1720 amounted to 6,955,000, and by the late census in 
1821 it amounted to 14,391,000, having little more than 
doubled in the course of a century. But, notwithstanding 
the slower increase of the capital of Ireland, the popula- 
tion, which in 1721 was not quite two millions, amounted 
in 1821 to nearly seven millions, having thus nearly qua- 
drupled in less time than the population of ay wp took 
to double. 1 shall not attempt to inquire into the reason 
of this enormous difference in the increase of the popula- 
tion of the two nations, but shall merely observe, that 
this rapid increase, by making the supply of labour far 
exceed the demand, is the immediate and proximate cause 
of the present wretched condition of the miserable inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. The number of individuals going about 
in search of employment is so much greater than there is 
employment for, that the competition reduces their wages to 
the lowest pittance on which it is possible to support mere 
animal existence. In many extensive districts more than 
one half of the inhabitants are out of employment, and 
the wages of those who are so fortunate as to obtain em 

loyment, do not amount to more than eightpence per 

ay, and in some places to not more than threepence or 
fourpence. ‘The consequence is, that their cabins are des- 
titute of all the comforts, and almost of the necessaries, of 
life; many are not possessed even of bedclothes; and 
when the potato crop is deficient, the pressure of famine 
is felt in every corner of the land. As the inhabitants can 
never hope to fan the spark of life into a flame, their only 
endeavour is to prevent it from becoming totally extinct. 
This universal prevalence of want and misery generates 
vice of the worst description, and leads to the commission 
of every species of crime. : 

Such is a true and faithful tation of the state to 
which every people must be d whose numbers con- 
tinue, for any very considerable period of time, to increase 
in a greater ratio than the means of subsistence; and it 
should be the object of every individual who has the good 
of his fellow-creatures at heart, to endeavour to raise the 
ratio of the increase of the means of subsistence above that 
of population, or, in other words, to check the increase of 
population, and keep it from rising above the level of the 
means of subsistence, a result to which it has a constant 
tendency in every old settled and fully peopled country 
like England. ’ ‘ 

It jm to me, that this can only be accomplished by 
the establishment of a universal system of National Edu- 
cation. By this I only mean instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, in the duties enjoined by morality 
and religion, and in the plain and elementary principles 
of political economy, particularly the laws which regulate 

opulation and w lam led that these would 
be more easily understood than many of the treatises 
taught in the Scot parochial schools. They might be 
easily taught, for instance, that tion has a constant 
and natural tendency to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, and that their comfort and prosperity must ever 
depend on the degree in which they subject tendency 
to prudential control,—that the rate of wages must always 
depend upon the increase of ion, or’ on the d 
in which they supply the t with labour,—that when 
the principle of population is allowed to exert its natural 
tendency, the market will be overstocked with labour, and 
wages will be reduced ;—but that when the strength of 








this principle is counteracted by the force of moral re- 
straint,—when they send only a limited number of la- 
bourers into the market, their wages will be raised, and 
they will rise in the scale of society. These are plain and 
obvious truths, and might be made level to the compreheb- 
sion of all, Neither would it a any = degree of 
capacity to perceive that it must always be their interest to 
retard the progress of population, and increase as much as 
possible the rate of wages, and that their command over 
the convéniences and necessaries of life, and consequently 
their pe to increase, must ever depend on this rate. 
You should impress upon them, what, indeed, they can- 
not fail to perceive, that the proportion which the supply 
of labour bears to the demand, and consequently the rate 
of wages which they receive, depends entirely on them- 
selves,—that they themselves are of the means 
of improving or deteriora’ their condition, —that they 
are in a great measure the arbiters of their own fortunes,— 
that what others can do for them is no more than the dust 
of the balance com: with what they can do for them- 
selves,—and that the wisest institutions, and the most 
strenuous exertions of their rulers, cannot preserve them 
from want and misery, if they do not exercise the power 
which they themselves only possess, of checking the too 
rapid increase of population. When you have done this, 
you will have done all that can be done to diffuse, 
throughout the country, the advantages of a universal sys- 
tem of public instruction. With a knowledge of these 
truths, the people would defer, for a short time, the period 
of marriage, and in the course ef a few pew they would 
reap the fruits of their self-denial, and experience the 


good effects of the instruction which they had received, | very 


in the rise of wages, and the consequent amelioration of 
their condition. If these principles were explained with 
that clearness, and enforced with that earnestness, which 
their supreme importance demands, they could not fail to 
make a deep impression on the minds even of the young. 
But allowing, for a moment, that they could not be made 
sufficiently intelligible, ot be brought strikingly home to 
the young mind, still this would form no valid objection 
to the plan which I propose. They might lose some of 
the links in the chain of reasoning by which conclusions 
were arrived at, but the conclusions themselves would be 
indelibly impressed upon their memories, and when they 
reflected upon them in their maturer years, they would 
bring with them all the adventitious weight of being sup- 
ported by the revered authority of their early instructors. 
The, vices and errors of the poor are by no means incor- 
rigible. The poor possess as great .a desire for instruc- 
tion, and as much sagacity in penetrating into the most 
remote consequences Of matters immediately affecting their 
own interests, as the rich; and if you once succeed in con- 
vincing a man that his interest lies in giving up his pre. 
sent line of conduct, and adopting a new one, the chances 
are ten to one that he will do so. Few can say with the 
poet, ‘* Video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor.” Ig- 
norance is the impure and muddy fountain whence two- 
thirds of all the vice and misery in the world have flowed, 
and when you succeed in cleansing and purifying it, you 


may reasonably expect that the regions through which } ledge 


the matter which issues from. it flows, will become more 
healthy, and more free from the baneful influence of the 
fogs of vice and crror. The seeds of instruction require 
much care and attention in the sowing, and many seasons 
must elapse before they arrive at maturity. But if there 
is little room for extravagant expectations of early im- 

rovement, there is no room whatever for despondency. 

he harvest of good education, though late, will be a 
most luxuriant one. 

It is necessary that the people should be made acquaint- 
ed with the laws which regulate production and accumula- 
tion, for, on the amount of wealth which they possess, 
their comfort and advancement in civilization must ey 
depend. Poverty, like death, treats alike the fool and the 
philosopher. But reading, writing, and arithmetic, cannot 
give a knowl of these laws; and an exposition of the 
principles which regulate profit and wages should hold a 
conspicuous place in every well-digested system of uni- 
versal instruction. ; 

There is, then, only one way of improving the condition 
of the le, and that is, by enlightening them. Much 
has been done, of late years, by benevolent and philan- 
thropic individuals, to diffuse, by means of cheap publica- 
tions, general knowledge among the people, and in no 
science, perhaps, more than in political economy; but 
much yet remains to be done. It is not to be expected, 
nor perhaps is it to be wished, that the bulk of the people 
should become profoundly learned.. The more expensive 
and voluminous publications are not to be read or under- 
stood by them; but by means of cheap elementary trea- 
tises, setting the principles in the clearest point of view, 
and explaining the most obvious laws of the science, a 





happy change og be effected in the habits and condi- 
tions of the people. This has been done in the physical 
and intellectual sciences, but not in those infinitely ‘more 
important sciences, which explain and unfold the mecha- 
nism of society. The plain and elementary principles of 
economical science might be embodied in a natrow com- 
pass, and in such a form as to make them accessible to all 
classes, In this way knowledge and information might 
be made to Circulate through the workshop and the ham- 
let. And the compilation of works of this description 1s 
an occupation which, I am persuaded, is worthy of a be- 
nevolent and enlightened mind, and is really a duty which 
the man of affluence and the votary of science owe to those 
who relieve them from the necessity of bodily Jabour, and 
who enable them to enjoy their fortunes and pursue their 
studies without interruption. The advantages which would 
result from publications of this description, must be evi- 
dent to all. ‘* Books,” to avail — of a profound ex- 
pression of Milton, ‘‘ are no dead ings, but do contain a 
potency of life in them, the very spirit of the soul whose 
progeny they are.” They are the phials, as it were, in 
which are ryed the full strength and vigour of the 
mind whi ve them birth. Put into the hands of peo- 
ple books which show them how to improve their condi- 
tion, and see whether they will continue. to vegetate in 
rags and wretchedness, or whether they will not make vi- 
exertions to follow the path pointed out to them, 

and rise in the world. Had the Catholic clergy, and those 
entrusted with the management of the education of the 
in Ireland, felt the force of the observation of Mil- 

ton, which I have just read, they would have acted in a 
different manner. Mr. Waketield informs ts, that 
the Irish are possessed of as much-ability, and as strong a 
desire to. learn, as the English, and that their slower pro- 
in the acquirement of knowledge and information is 
owing to the deficiency of their masters, and the villanous 
nature of the books introduced into the schools. Almost 
the only books which they read, are the adventures of 
thieves and smugglers, and the lives of witches and pros- 
titutes, which either prepare the way for the commission 
of every species of crime, or fill the minds of the young 
with wild and extravagant notions of real life, It is an 
abuse of lan; e to say that people instructed in this way 
are educated. fam aware that attempts have lately been 
made to eradicate books of this description from the Irish 
schools; but still more vigorous efforts will be necessary 
to substituie others in their place, and to open the eyes of 
the people to the abyss into which their own fanaticisty, 
and the violence of their leaders, is about to plun them. 
It is but wed that the expositions of po itiegd econo- 
mists have found their way into the public journals, those 
useful and interesting vehicles of information, which con- 
vey to the Iearned as well as the unlearned a rude sketch 
of political events, and of the progress of new discoveries 
in the arts and sciences. The advantages of this mude of: 
disseminating knowledge are incalculable, and in proof of 
this I may mention an anecdote related by Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, one of the most able mathematicians of the last 
century, who informs us that more mathematical know- 
was diffused throughout the kingdom by means of 
the** Ladies’ Diary,” a periodical publication in the shape 


of an almanack, in which mathematical questions were in- . 


termixed with rebuses and acrostics, than had been ac- 
quired by the instructions of the most. celebrated masters 
and professors of the science. A public journal, of constitu- 
tional principles, and ably conducted, must be productive 
of great benefit to society ; but, unfortunately, the influ- 
ence of the press is too en employed for improper 
purposes. The natural philosopher and the mathemaiti- 
cian can have no inducement to bias their views or conceal 
the truth; but it is otherwise with the conductors of the 
public press. Every abuse in society, every impolitic 
measure of the Government, though injurious to the pub- 
lic, is yet advantageous to some particular individual or 
set of individuals; and these endeavour to secure to them- 
selves the advantages which they have obtained, by enlist- 
ing a portion of the press into their service; and they la- 
bour, by means of false i pony” and perverted state- 
ments, to persuade the public that the measures and insti- 
tutions which in reality are operating to their ruin, must 
prove advantageous to them ; in other words, they 

to make the worse, appear the better, cause. Now, theres 
no better-way of guarding against the evil tendency of 3 
corrupt press, than by ee ee the country 
a know of the duties which the le are to expect 
from, and which they owe to, their rule 

every man acquainted with the constitution of society, op 
which his happiness must ever mainly depend. ey 
ought to be made acquainted with the real source of pri 
vate opulence and public wealth and prosperity, of 
national poverty and degradation. Without this know- 
ledge, the conduct of every man must be regulated by his 


ers, by making - 
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own blind untutored prejudices; and no man can be ca- , 
le of acting properly, either in his private capacity as 
master of a family, or in his public capacity asa citizen. 
The experience and history of all ages and countries 
bear us out in making these remarks. You will uniformly 
observe, that an ignorant and uneducated mob are the 
most furious and bigoted, and that an enlightened people 
are more moderate and sober, and more easily brought 
under the sway of reason and common sense. ‘* Put igno- 
rance,”” says the late Mr. Whitbread, ‘* into the hands of 
craft, and observe what a dangerous weapon it becomes. 
But take away ignorance, and see how impotent craft be- 
comes before reason and information.” 


massacres which desolated Europe for so many centuries. 
‘Who can doubt that the shameful murder of the statesman 
and grand pensionary, De Witt, and his unhappy brother, 
would have been avoided, had the mob, to whose fury and 
bigotry they fell victims, been possessed of minds capable 
of appreciating the services which they had rendered their 
ungrateful country ? Would the disgraceful London riots 
of 1780 have happened, when a proposal was made to re- 
peal the nal laws against the Roman Catholics, had the 
le of that city been more enlightened ? or, to give a 
still more striking instance, would the bloody and mur- 
derous scenes of the French Revolution have taken place, 
had not the ignorance and bigotry of the repens rendered 
them a prey to the artful designs of their leaders, and 
made them the willing and powerful dupes of the shal- 
lowest artifices ? : ; 

It appears, then, that notwithstanding what some shal- 
low sophists have asserted, that the ignorance of the people 
is a sure guarantee of the safety of the state, it in reality 
endangers the public tranquillity, and is an inevitable 
source of disasters and confusion. ‘ 

But supposing it were allowed that a system of national 
education is necessary, it may yet be contended that the 
legislature ought not to interfere, but leave the people to 
provide themselves with instruction, like any other com- 
modity. There are, however, many circumstances under 
which it would be high] proper for Government to exert 
its influence in the establishment of a plan of universal 
instruction. The children of tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, labourers, and, in short, of\all who are too 

to keep a.tutor, cannot be educated otherwise than” 
at a public school, or, in other words, by joining together 
in sufficient numbers to pay a schoolmaster. But man 
extensive districts of the country are so thinly peopled, 
that the inhabitants cannot afford, or would not choose, to 
pay sufficiently high fees to induce a schoolmaster to open 
a school where he could only expect to obtain a limited 
number of scholars. Nor am I altogether certain that. 
the plan should be abandoned in towns. On this subject 
there are some very good remarks in No. 67, of the Edin- 
burgh Review :—‘* The supply of articles of prime neces- 
sity, in every country, may safely be left to be regulated 
by the demand; and there is no risk of any class of per- 
sons being long in want of them, who can afford to pay a 
fair price for the acquisition, because all pretty nearly 
uae equally in need of them. But it is far otherwise 
with education. The poor are apt to undervalue it, or at 
least to postpone it to more sensible objects; and if there 
are many, or even several persons in any district who seek 
it not, their negligence puts it out of the reach of those 
who desire it, because it reduces the number of scholars 
below that which can maintain a master. It would, in- 
deed, be a fair position to lay down, that the whole of the 
poor in any country care considerably less for instruction 
than they ought; and that their wish for it is never strong 
and s enough to command a regular and secure sup- 
ply. Bad times come, and the quarter pence are gruiged 3 
the school is broken up. The distress s away, and 
the poor, next year, are anxious for instruction: but a 
long time must now elapse before another school will be 
ventured upon in that quarter where it had so lately 
failed. From a consideration of this circumstance, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that they are right who 
maintain the principle of bringing education to the door, 
as it were, of the poor man, both in towne and country 
districts, by extraordinary encouragements to the establish- 
ment ef schools, which requires a certain zeal and a certain 


be laced on the same footing with the erection of public 
wor 

It may be_said, that a legal establishment for the instruc- 
tion of the poor is unnecessary, and that their education 
may be left to the benevolence of private‘individuals. I 
am, aware that the philanthropic example of some charita- 
ble and enlightened individuals has done much to dif- 
fuse throughout the land the blessings of education, but 
the schools established in this way, can accommodate only 
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whose education it is the object of a system of universal 
instruction to provide for, and the bulk of the people must, 
therefore, still remain in the same ignorant and unenlight- 
ened state. But, supposing it possible for the children of 
ali of the poorer classes to be instructed in this way, there 
are still insuperable objections to the plan. Something of 
pa yrs ga always attaches to education at a charity school, 
and the parents of the children, and the children them- 
selves, cannot but feel that they are there because they are 
paupers and dependent on the bounty of others; and this 

‘ecling must operate to the total extinction of that sense of 
manly independence, moral dignity, and self-respect, for 
the want of which no education can compensate. The people 
ought not to be instructed by means of charity sermons and 
beating up for alms in every seman of the kingdom ; in 
short, the people ought to be educated, but they ought not 
to be educated on an eleemosynary, system. 

I think, therefore, that the only way in which the con- 
dition of the people can be permanently improved, is, by 
the establishment of a public system of universal instruc- 
tion, sanctioned by the authority of the apres 
and in which the children of the poor and the rich should 
be placed on a footing of the most perfect equality. All 
that I would wish to be comprised in the scheme of instruc- 
tion, are reading, writing, and arithmetic,—the branches 
of edacation commonly taught in the Scotch parish schools, 
the duties enjoined by religion and morality, and, above all, 
an acquaintance with the plain and elementary principles 
which regulate wages and the increase of population. If 
Government did more than this, it would err in excess, 
but this much it is certainly its interest and duty to do, in 
order to secure the tranquillity of the state. Every thing 
else might be left to the benevolence of individuals; for 
if the higher branches of education and the knowledge 
of the arts and sciences are not worth paying for, they 
ought not to be cultivated at all. I do not intend to in- 

uire into the expediency of investing a particular indivi- 
dual, or body of individuals, with the exclusive privilege 
of educating those who are intended for the learned pro- 
fessions, but I shall merely observe, that Dr. Smith has 
satisfactorily shown that such measures are equaily per- 
nicious to the teacliers and students. Monopolies in learn- 
ing, like monopolies in trade, are aiways pernicious. 

Though I doubt not the nature of the Scotch parochial 
system of education, to which I have already aleied. is 
sufficiently well known to some among you, yet, as many 
of you must be unacquainted with it, and as it affords 
such a striking instance of the beneficial effects which may 
be expected to ensue from the establishment of a similar 
system in England, I trust I shall be excused for detain- 
ing you a few minutes in explaining it,—the most perfect 
sysiem of its kind ever established in any country. 

So early as the reign of James IV. the legislature of 
Scotland began to evince a laudable anxiety in promoting 
the. education of the young, and, in 1494, an act was 

ed which compelled every Baron and substantial free- 
older, to place his son at school, from the age of six to 
nine, and then to send him to study law, so that there 
might be a sufficient number of individuals capable of 
filling the office of sheriff, and other public appointments. 
Dr. Henry informs us, that a few years after the passing 
of this act, individuals began to distinguish themselves by 
their talents and literary attainments. In 1613, an act 
was passed by the Privy Council, directing public semi- 
naries to be established in every parish; and in 1633, in 
consequence of an act of Parliament, - confirming the act 
of the Privy Council, schools were established throughout 
the low and populous districts. But much was still want- 
ing to render the system complete, and it made little pro- 
gress till 1696, when another act was passed, modelling it 
as it is now constituted. Schools were established in every 
parish: throughout the eo $ yearly salaries were 
ordered to be paid so the schoolmasters, by the landlords 
of the parish,—the minimum of which was fixed at 
£5 12s. and the maximum at £11 4s. and houses were 
ordered to be built for them. The appointment of 
the schoolmaster lay with the minister and landlords, 
and the direction of the school was vested in the 
presbytery, within whose furisdiction it was situated, 
and who had power to censure, suspend, and deprive, 
without their sentence being subject to appeal before any 
other tribunal; It is impossible fully to estimate'the be- 
neficial and salutary effects which the establishment of 
this — of education had on the condition of the peo- 
le, by disseminating throughout the country general 
ow and information, promoting sober and orderly 
habits, giving a stimulus to the spirit of industry, and 
stamping @ degree of intellect on the minds of the lower 
classes, which gives an importance to Scotland to which it 
has no claim whatever, either from fertility of soil or 
amount of population. That enlightcned patriot, Fletcher, 


two years subsequent to the passing of the act establishing 
parochial schools, that thee were then upwards of 200,060 
persons wandering about the country, who derived their 
subsistence by begging and the commission of the most 
abandoned and atrocious crimes. But such is the im- 
proved state of society, resulting from the education of the 
poor, that, notwithstanding the increase of population 
since that period, and the establishment of a system of 
poor laws in no way differing from those of England, there 
Is now scarcely a single beggar to be met with in the 
country, and no rate is levied for the support of the poor, 
excepting in large towns and in the counties bordering on 
Eng and, and even there it is so slight as scarcely to be 
elt. ; 
In 1803, the salaries of the schoolmasters were raised, 
and the minimum is now £16 13s., and the maximum 
£22 5s. per annuin. Taking the number of parochial 
schoolmasters in Scotland at 900, and their average salary 
at £20, ‘both of which L believe to be pretty near the 
truth, it will be seen that the whole expense of this es- 
tablishment, exclusive of the houses and gardens, only 
amounts to £18,006 per annum. I am aware that the 
present salaries of the schoolmasters are thought by some 
to be too small, and that vigorous attempts will probably 
be made, in the course of a short time, to have them 
augmented, “but such attempts ought not to be allowed 
to succeed too hastily, or without being submitted to the 
strictest investigation, and considering well the conse- 
quences which will result from the scheme. The salaries 
of the schoolmasters were not intended as a fund to render 
them independent of the fees of their scholars, but as a 
premium to ensure the constant attendance of men qualified 
to give instruction, and who should have every inducement 
to make themselves perfect in their profession, and draw as 
great a number of pupils as possible to school. But were 
their salaries to be raised, as is proposed, it would in all 
probability have the effect of renderiny the schoolmasters 
idle and inattentive, careless how few attend their schools, 
and lead them, like most other public functionaries, simi. 
larly situated, to consider their business as a drudgery 
which ought to be avoided. There has, as yet, been no 
lack of candidates for the office of schoolmaster; and if 
improper persons have in some instances been chosen, it 
has been owing more to the culpable negicct and indis- 
cretion of those in whom the appointment rests, than to 
any difficulty in inducing eligible individuals to undertake 
the office. Every proposition, then, for raising the sala- 
ries of the parochial schoolmasters above their present 
standard, ought to be listened to with the utmost caution, 
and ought not to be fallen in with too hastily, or without 
considering’ whether it may not lead to the undermining 
of that inestimable system which is the principal cause of 
the intelligence and information for which the inhabitants 
of Seotland dre so much distinguished. 

It is gratifying to observe the progress which enlightened 
views on the subject of education have been melting on 
the Continent. Frederick of Prussia, whose talents as a 
warrior are perhaps inferior to his talents as a statesman, 
has the merit of being the first continental sovereign who 
has endeavoured to place the means of instruction within 
the reach of all classes of his subjects. In his Letters on 
Silesia, Mr. Quincey Adams mentions that the schools 
established there by Frederick have been productive of the 
most signal advantages. Their effect, he observes, is 
somewhat similar to thatof the institutions of Luther,though 
milder and more gradual in their operation ; and the in- 
habitants, as you all know, are distinguished for their so- 
briety and intellect, and are as orderly and industrious a 
people as any in Europe. In Russia, schools have been 
established under the patronage of the Emperor, on the 
principle of mutual instruction ; and though it is yet too 
early to judge of their effect on the habits and character of 
the nation, the most beneficial consequences may be ex- 
pected to result from them. 

I have thus endeavoured-to lay before you the principal 
advantages of a universal system of National Education, 
and to obviate some of the paces objections which have 
been brought — it. I trust I have said enough to 
convince you of its practicability, and of the necessity of its 
adoption, before any reasonable expectations can be enter- 
tained of increasing the ratio of capital to population, or, 
in other words, of augmenting the comfort and happiness 
of the people. It is foreign to my subject to enter into 
the numberless minor advantages which would result from 
a system of universal instruction; but I may mention, 
that it would not have the effect which seme assert it 
would, of overstocking the learned professions with crowds 
of learned aspirants. The more you instruct the people, 
the more you will open their eyes to the folly of attempting 
to reach what they can néver attain, and deter them from 
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of Saltona, mentions, in a discourse published in 1698, 


entering on so dangerous a career. Providence has wisel 
d bi that in every country & few minds only are capti- 
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vated by the delights of study, while others shun the 
trifling emoluments and empty b 6 too frequently 
the only reward of literary merit, and seek, by entering 
into the business of the world, the far greater gain of 
trade und enterprise, and the more substantial honours of 
political preferment. The same unerring wisdom which 
regulates the disposition of each individual, guides the 
destinies of each. The same power which preserves the 
balance of the sexes in that proportion which is most con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind, regulates the distri- 
bution of intellect and talent among men, 80 as to preserve 
the right order of society. Legislative enactments cannot 
give birth to intellect, but it is one of the most powerful 
recommendations of e system of National Education, that 
it brings out and cultivates the seeds of genius, so sparingly 
scattered among mankind,—seeds which, when ripened 
into a harvest, may be productive of blessings to every 
future generation. 
Ww. D.G 


Liverpool, 
SS a 


Correspondence 
LANCASTER OR BELL SYSTEM. 
PT 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The few observations I have to submit fo your 
notice shall be as brief, plain, and comprehensive as the 
nature of the subject will allow, and the courtesy due to 
my opponent will admit of ; and I shall, therefore, with- 
out further ceremony, begin to treat American with a 
little of his own sauce ; for, of all the drivellers I ever met 
with, he undoubtedly possesses the most unbounded stock 
of impudence, and who, poor fellow, for want of argument, 
has parodied and tortured my last letter most unmer- 
cifully,, and vented his spleen in personal abuse. It hap- 
pens most unfortunately for Mi. Lancaster that the de- 
fence of his cause should have fallen to the lot of one so 
totally disqualified, from a deficiency of intellect,.to do 
justice to it, and one, too, who seems so much a stranger 
to truth and plain matter of fact. I am completely at a 
loss to conceive what American may mean in allusion to 
his friend Cebbett's rule of superficial measure ; but I cer- 
tainly think he has been improving his conscience by 
Cobbett’s maxims, and, indeed, if he can be said to have 
aconscience at all, I must admit it to be a very conve- 
pient one, and what, no doubt, both he and Cobbett have 
acquired in that hot-bed of republicanism to which they 
have both more than once been obliged to retreat to shel- 
ter themselves from a prison or a madhouse. 

Before I enter upon a brief history of the discovery of 
the Madras System, allow me to inform American, that 
Mr. Lancaster says, himself, that it was in 1801 he opened 
the school in the Borough-road as a free-school, and 
adopted the system of mutual tuition ; so that from 1801 
to 1807 is only siz years, which establishes my former 
assertion, and shows the truth of American's statement. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell, having received an appointment as 
chaplain to the British forces at Madras, in the East In- 
dics, undertook, in 1789, the gratuitous superintendence 
of the Military Asylum, established there for the educa- 
tin of the children of the soldiery. _ Disgusted with the 
barbarous method of teaching then practised, he deter- 
mined to attempt syme mode, more simple, efficacious, 
and, at the same time, more congenial to the minds and 
habits of the children. The first step he found necessary 
to take was to dismiss the_masters then in the school; 
having done this, he placed boys of eight, ten, and twelve 
years of age as substitutes and superintendents of the 
classes. ‘This was certainly a novel proceeding, and what 
the sticklers for established custom might call a bold 
stroke at innovation. I¢ was intended, however, merely 
as an caperiment; and mark the result. The schoel, 
which before had exhibited a scene of indolence, inactivity, 
aod irregularity, inseparable from the manner in which 
it wae conducted, dow assumed a very different character, 
and displayyd at once the good effects of the Doctor's 
judicious arrangement. Every lessun was undertaken 
wit) cheerfulocss and pleasure, and executed with prempt- 














Ness and despatch. The whole school became a picture 
of activity and emulation, of which, he confesses, he could 
have had no previous conception. The plan of mutual 
tuition succeeding so well, it was followed up by classifi- 
cation, &c. till at length a well. digested system presented 
itself, which has no parallel in scholastic history; and 
hence originated that discovery which is destined to be 
the nseans of conveying insteuction to the remotest corners 
of the earth, and thousands yet unborn will bless the 
name of BELs.. 

The Doctor's health became so impaired, that, in 1796, 
he was reluctantly compelled to abandon his interesting 
charge and return to his native country. His feelings on 
this occasion were wrought up to the highest pitch, and 
you will, I am sure, pardon me, if, by the following quo- 
tation, I extend my letter beyond the limits I originally in- 
tended. In writing to Lord Hobard, the President, he says, 
—** This numerous family I have long regarded as my own. 
I feel all that interest in its progressive welfare and success, 
which arises from my situation, from the years I have 
spent, and the toil I have bestowed on this favourite ob- 
ject. These children are, indeed, now mine by a thou- 
sand ties. I have for them a parental affection, which 
has grown upon me every year; for them I have made 
such sacrifices as parents have not always occasion to make 
to their children; and the nearer the period approaches 
when I must, for a while at least, separate myself from 
them, the more I feel the pang I shall suffer in tearing 
myself from this charge, and the anxious thoughts I shall 
throw back upon these children, when I shall cease to be 
their protector, their guide, end their instructor.” 

On his arrival in England, and in the same year (1796) 
he published the ** Experiment whereby a school, or 
family may teach itself,” &c. at which time the:e was no 
other school in any part of the world, except at Madras, 
conducted through the agency of the pupils themselves, 
nor was there any publication in which the principle of 
mutual tuition was ever alluded to or hinted at. The 
system was immediately introduced into several schools, 
both in the metropolis and in the country, with eminent 
success, and has since continued to spread and flourish. 

Mr. Lancaster, a scoolmaster by profession, had opened 
a school in 1798; but, as I said before, it was not till 
1801 that he converted it into a free-school, and adopted 
the Madras system. In Mr. Lancaster’s early publica- 
tions, he distinctly acknowledges the obligations he is 
under to ** Dr. Bell, late of Fort St. George, in the East 
Indies,” and says, that, **during several years he had 
essayed to introduce a better system of tuition into his 
school, but every attempt failed, and that to Dr. Bell he 
was indebted for many valuable hints and much useful 
information.” 

I would, Sir, trespass further on your limits, but I am 
persuaded you will no longer doubt to whom the merit 9f 
discovery really belongs; and since such a decided pre- 
ference is given by every denomjnation of Chris:ians to 
Dr. Bell's system, I trust the absurd opinion of its being ap- 
plicable only to the instruction of children in the principles 
of the Established Church is now abolished ; and, indeed, 
in my opinion, the imaginary difference between the sys- 
tem fulsely called Lancaster's and that of Dr. Bell existed 
only in the distinction made by the parties supporting 
them, who, professing different religious opinions, made 
the principle subservient to their own views. 

The system is eminently calculated for conveying in- 
struction in any branch of education, and, old as I am, 
I do not despair of living to see it introduced into every 
respectable school in the kingdom. 

The candour and manliness of my friend S.’s letter 
leaves me nothing more to add. 1 wish, however, before 


I conclude, to express my obligation to you, for your kind- | 


ness and impartiality in the insertion of the communica- 
tions on this subject, and, in bidding you farewell, believe 
me your obliged and obedient servant, 
PHILACRIBOIS. 


A Monster.—M. de Chalons had such a reputation for 
piety, that he almost ed for a saint. His face was 
rather handsome; but he had a manner of looking at you 
from the corner of his eye. and by stealth, which first in- 
spired me with an aversion to him. I remarked also that 
at church he made many pious contortions ; and his uplifted 
eyes, and hands c on his breast, were not at edi. 


e event proved him a most wicked monster. Encouraged 
by the reputation he had usurped, he at last reckoned 
upon it too far; Heaven suffered him to be so blinded as 
to commit crimes which were sure to be discovered. Under 
the pretext of repairing his household linen, he brought 
from Autun a pretty young seamstress, whom he had seen 
in that town; he detained her in his chateau about six 
weeks, after which she disappeared. He wrote to her 
mother that she had run off with a lover, and at the same 
time he begged her to send him the girl’s youngest sister, 
as the repairing of his linen, he said, was not yet finished. 
She was sent tohim. Intwomonths she disappeared also, 
and the monster wrote to the mother that she Red followed 
the example of her sister. ‘This time, however, the unfor- 
tunate mother, enlightened by her despair, laid her com. 
plaint before the Judge, who gave orders tor u search 
throughout the house of M. de Chalons. The wretch, 
who had information cf this, took flight, and was never 
afterwards heard of; but Providence has surely overtaken 
him, and caused him to perish in his obscure hiding-place. 
An examination of his chateau touk place ; marks of blood, 
ill-washed out, were visible in one of his cabinets; there 
were deadly poisons found in a cupboard, and in the gar. 
den were several skeletons of his victims !—French paper. 


To Correspondents. 


Liverroo. Mecnanics’ InstiroTe.—We have at length the sa- 
tisfaction to announce, that a Mechanics’ Institute in thie 
town may be pretty confidently reckoned upon. By an 
advertisement in the the Local Letter-box department of 
the present Kaletdoscope, it will be perceived, that a pubile 
meeting on this subject is to be held in the Music-hall, on 
Wednesday se’nnight, June 8th, at seven o'clock in the 
evening. It is expected that the meeting will be numerous, 
and that the mechanics, who really feel an interest upon 
the subject, will make a point of attending. We are of 
‘opinion, that we cannot take more effectual nieans of pro- 
moting the object in contemplation, than by publishing the 
interesting Address of Benjamin Heywood, Esq., delivered 
to the mechanics, artisans, &c., of Manchester, on the opens 
ingof the institution in that town. We have already appriz- 
ed our readers that Mr. Heywood has politely permitted us 
to transfer to the Kaleidoscope, the whole or any part of that 
address. We should have'given a part of it in our present 
publication, had not so large a portion of our work been 
occupied with Mr. M‘Culloch’s lecture on national educa- 
tion, for which we have to thanka friend. Next week we 
shall begin with Mr. Heywood’s address, which, as it is of 
considerable length, we shall, probably, divide into portions, 


Music.—As our musical selection of last week was somewhat 
longer than usual, we shall, by way of mpaking an average, 
keep that department within very ¢ireumseribed limits this 
week. ‘ 


Waxen Anriguitizs.—Our friend 7., of Chester, must have 
overlooked our note addressed to him in the Kaleidoscope 
of May 17th, relative to the monument recording the battle 
between the Saxonsand the Picts. 


Spawisn LrireraTuns.—The essay of a fair pupil of our corres- 
pondent S. . is reserved for next week; and in the mean 
time we shall be very glad to hear further from the same 
quarter. We were pledged to give the whole of Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s lecture at one insertion, and this circumstance has 
somewhat disturbed our arrangements, 


Oniemman ITavian Music.—A professional friend, of acknow- 
ledged taste and talents, has favoured us with a piece of 
manuscript music, which must take precedence of any 
other which we have in store. It is a trio, entitled *‘ Lodi 
Maria,”a very beautiful composition ;.and it must have a 
charming effect with the accompaniments of the three 
voices. We are assured that it has never yet appeared in 
print, as printing music is psehibited in the Italian states © 
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fying tome. Jn short, I considered him a hypocrite, atid’ 
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